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MATTHEW STANLEY QUAY’ 


JOHN W. OLIVER 


EPTEMBER 30, 1933, marked the one hundredth anniversary of 
GS: birth of Matthew Stanley Quay, the most colorful political 

leader in Pennsylvania’s history. For almost a half-century he 
took an active part in state and national politics. And during the two 
decades of the eighteen eighties and eighteen nineties every Republican 
candidate for the presidency of the United States eagerly sought his 
counsel. No man in all political history ever excelled him as a leader, 
a strategist, or an organizer. 

Quay was born September 30, 1833, at Dillsburg, York County, 
Pennsylvania. His father, the Reverend A. B. Quay, was at that time 
serving two churches in the Presbytery of Carlisle. The boy was given 
the name of his mother’s foster father and life-long friend, General 
Matthew Stanley. 

In 1840 the Quay family migrated to western Pennsylvania, set- 
tling for a time in Pittsburgh. Later they moved to Indiana, Pennsyl- 
vania, where they resided until 1851. In the latter year they moved to 
Beaver. That beautiful and cultured little town, down on the Ohio 
River, continued as the home of the Reverend A. B. Quay until his 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 24, 
1933- Dr. Oliver, who is head of the department of history in the University of Pitts- 
burgh, is writing a comprehensive biography of Senator Quay. Ed. 
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death. Also it was the permanent legal home of Matthew Stanley 
Quay, with the exception of one brief period when he maintained his 
residence in Philadelphia. 

As a lad Quay received more than an average education. His father, 
an educated clergyman and a graduate of Princeton Theological Sem- 
inary, naturally interested himself in his son’s training. The boy soon 
developed an interedt in the classics and in good literature. He graduated 
from Jefferson College at Canonsburg in 1850. He then took up the 
study of law with the firm of Penny and Sterrett, one of the leading 
law firms of Pittsburgh of that day. One of the members of the firm, 
James P. Sterrett, later became chief justice of the Pennsylvania Su- 
preme Court. 

After spending a few years in the law offices of Penny and Ster- 
rett, young Quay was seized with the spirit of adventure. He decided 
to travel, and spent two years in the southern states of Mississippi, 
Louisiana, and Texas. He taught school, gave lectures on astronomy, 
and acquired valuable experience. He then returned to his home in 
Beaver and continued his legal studies with the distinguished Richard 
P. Roberts, who afterwards became commander of the 140th Penn- 
sylvania Volunteers and who fell at Gettysburg, July 2, 1863. 

Quay was admitted to the Beaver County bar in 1854, when he 
was twenty-one years old. But the lure of politics soon seized him. In 
1855, the year after his admission to the bar, he received a political ap- 
pointment—that of prothonotary of Beaver County. This appointment 
marked the beginning of his long political career, a career that was to 
continue almost uninterrupted for the next half-century, or until his 
death in 1904. He was elected by the voters of his county to the 
office of prothonotary for a full three-year term in 1856, and was re- 
elected for another three-year term in 1859. 

Then came the Civil War, which brought the young lawyer-poli- 
tician new duties, new demands, and new opportunities. He was one 


of the first from his county to offer his services. He was commissioned 
a first lieutenant in Company F, Thirty-ninth Regiment, known as the 
Tenth Reserve, on June 29, 1861. Andrew Gregg Curtin was then 
the war governor of Pennsylvania. Quay had been his compaign man- 
ager in Beaver County and, because of his political skill in turning in 
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a huge majority for Curtin, had won the governor’s admiration and 
confidence. As a result, Governor Curtin called Quay to Harrisburg 
and appointed him assistant commissary general of Pennsylvania. On 
the shoulders of this young lieutenant colonel, for such became his 
rank, fell one of the biggest jobs of the state. But he proved that he was 
equal to the task. His energy, his capacity for organization, his atten- 
tion to details, soon won for him the acclaim of both state and national 
military authorities. When, a little later, it became necessary to trans- 
fer the duties of the commissary department to Washington, Governor 
Curtin appointed him his private secretary. 

But Quay had had enough of “swivel-chair” jobs. He wanted to 
see active service. He asked for a commission, and in August, 1862, he 
was commissioned colonel of the 134th Pennsylvania Volunteers. 
With his regiment, he was ordered at once to Washington and thence 
to Antietam, where he was stricken with typhoid fever. After several 
weeks he partially recovered his health and asked to be returned to his 
line of duty. He was, however, so reduced by disease that he was urged 
to ask for his discharge. This was granted him on December 7, 1862. 
But the day following, before he had left camp, he learned that a battle 
was soon to be fought at Fredericksburg, and he at once asked that his 
discharge be canceled. It had, however, already been accepted. Never- 
theless the young ex-colonel decided to enter the battle, which, it will 
be remembered, was fought on December 13, 1862. Although greatly 
weakened in health, he demanded that General E. B. Tyler accept him 
as a volunteer aide. Before the battle the chief surgeon tried to persuade 
him to remain in bed, and declared that he would die like a fool. Quay’s 
reply was, “I'd rather die like a fool than live like a coward.” He en- 
tered the battle, rendered meritorious services, and was later awarded 
the congressional medal of honor. 

Following Quay’s discharge, which occurred a few months later, 
Governor Curtin appointed him as his military state agent in Wash- 
ington. When the new office of military secretary was created, Quay 
was appointed to fill it and in addition he was asked to fill the impor- 
tant post of superintendent of transportation and telegraphs. In all of 
these tasks he proved himself a man of action and demonstrated his 
ability as a competent organizer. In later life, particularly when serv- 
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ing in the United States Senate, he never forgot the old soldiers, veter- 
ans of the Civil War. Many, many stories could be told, if time per- 
mitted, of his deeds of kindness to his comrades in arms. 

But it is of his political career that I wish to speak further. Note, 
hurriedly, the offices he held. In 1864 he was chosen a member of the 
Pennsylvania legislature. He was reélected in 1865 and again in 1866. 
He soon rose to the chairmanship of the committee on ways and 
means. In 1867 he was a candidate for speaker of the House, but was 
defeated by the late John P. Glass of Allegheny County. Quay retired 
temporarily from political life at the close of the session in 1867. He 
returned to Beaver, where, two years later, he undertook the réle of 
a journalist and started a weekly newspaper, the Radical. 

In 1872 he was back in the political harness. He was largely respon- 
sible for bringing about the election of John T. Hartranft as governor, 
and in return for his services he was appointed secretary of the com- 
monwealth. He held this office under three governors. In 1885 he was 
elected state treasurer by a landslide majority of over forty thousand 
votes. It was while he was serving in this position that he was elected, 
by an almost unanimous vote, to the United States Senate, in January, 
1887. By this time Quay had become the undisputed political leader of 
Pennsylvania. More than that, he was rapidly becoming one of the 
recognized leaders of the Republican party throughout the nation. 

Following the Republican national convention of 1888 and the 
nomination of Benjamin Harrison for the presidency, the leaders of 
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the Republican party realized that they must pick an experienced and an 
outstanding commander-in-chief to lead the fight against the strongly 
intrenched Democratic party. No ordinary politician would do. He 
must be a leader in every sense of the word. He must be a master of 
men. He must know the science of politics. He must know the weak- 
ness of the enemy as well as their strength. 

In seeking for such a leader, the Republicans turned to the new 
senator-elect from Pennsylvania, Matthew Stanley Quay. He was des- 
ignated as chairman of the national Republican committee. His ap- 
pointment to this position is all the more remarkable because it was 
well known that Quay was not an original Harrison man. In the na- 
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tional convention he had done everything in his power to nominate 
John Sherman of Ohio. Therefore, when the national committee, upon 
the suggestion of Harrison, asked Quay to become chairman, it was an 
acknowledgment of Quay’s masterful leadership. The appointment 
came entirely without his seeking and without his previous knowledge. 

Every student of political history knows the results of that memo- 
rable campaign of 1888. From the moment Quay took charge he had 
the Democrats on the defensive. His master stroke was that of sending 
his agents into New York City, some weeks in advance of the election, 
ostensibly to compile a city directory. But this so-called city directory 
turned out to be a registration of all qualified voters in that metropolis, 
whose majorities had heretofore been controlled body and soul by 
Tammany. And when a few days before the election Quay published 
a statement that his organization had the name, address, and business 
occupation of every qualified voter in New York City and that any at- 
tempt on the part of opposition leaders to stuff the ballot boxes with 
fictitious names would be followed by indictments and prosecutions, 
pandemonium reigned within the ranks of the Tammany forces. 

The results of the voting proved that Quay had guessed right. He 
carried New York State by a plurality of thirteen thousand, and with 
New York’s vote in the electoral college, Harrison’s victory was as- 
sured, Quay was now the acknowledged political strategist of the na- 
tion. Senator Foraker of Ohio describes this achievement of Quay’s in 
routing the Tammany organization as the master political stroke of all 
history. 

Quay then returned to his seat in the United States Senate. In many 
respects his record here was unique. It was different from that of any 
other member of that deliberative body. He had his own ideas as to 
what a senator’s duties should be and his plans and methods of achiev- 
ing what he desired were distinctly his own. 

For example, Quay did not believe in long-winded, senseless de- 
bates. The Congressional Record shows that with one exception he 
never made a speech of more than one column in length. He insisted 
that ninety-nine per cent of the speeches made in the Senate never won 
a vote or changed a senator’s point of view. When he wanted one of 
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his own pet measures passed he would go to his colleagues, sit down 
with them, explain the measure in detail, and then ask them to vote for 
it. He kept a memorandum of those who were in favor of his measures 
and those who said they could not support him. If he had the promise 
of a majority, he would call up his bill for passage, but if he lacked a 
majority, he would drop all further consideration of his measure. In 
this manner he knew in advance what the outcome would be, a knowl- 
edge that enabled him to arrange his affairs so that he could -absent 
himself from the Senate if he so desired. And the Congressional Rec- 
ord shows that he was absent probably more than any other member 
of the Senate. But it does not mean that he was inactive. The Record 
reveals that he was as effective as any of the senators in securing legis- 
lation and that he presented more petitions and brought about the pas- 
sage of more resolutions than did any of his colleagues. But the point to 
be remembered is this: he saw no reason for entering into long, drawn- 
out debates, fruitless discussions, and endless filibustering. Would that 
more senators might take a tip from him! 

Of the many services that Senator Quay rendered in the United 
States Senate, I shall mention only two—two that are to me outstand- 
ing. The first was his stand on the question of the protective tariff. 
Quay might rightfully be called Pennsylvania’s greatest friend of pro- 
tection. When he entered the Senate in 1887 the famous Mills Bill, 
championed by President Cleveland and the Democratic party, was 
before Congress. The aim of that bill was to reduce all tariff schedules 
to a minimum. In fact the Democrats were accused of trying to bring 
about absolute free trade. Quay took up the challenge at once. He had 
made a detailed study of schedules and had collected a mass of infor- 
mation about the Pennsylvania industries that were directly affected. 
And he knew more about the details of the proposed tariff and about its 
influence upon our state’s industrial history than any other man on the 
floor of the Senate. He became an authority on the tariff. In my opin- 
ion, he even surpassed McKinley, author of the famous bill that bears 
his name. 

Quay went into the Senate with the determination to keep a high 
protective tariff upon all the major industries of Pennsylvania. This 
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objective he never lost sight of. Year after year he fought for it, and in 
that famous fight of 1894, in which he succeeded in defeating the Wil- 
son Bill, he declared that he had rendered his state the greatest service 
of his career. 

The second outstanding accomplishment of Quay’s senatorial career 
was the defeat of the Force Bill. This bill, it will be recalled, was 
championed by his own party, sponsored chiefly by Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed of the House and Senator Hoar of Massachusetts. The object of 
the bill was to permit the federal government to supervise congres- 
sional elections in any district, upon petition of a certain percentage of 
the qualified voters, where it was feared that a fair election could not 
otherwise be held. The bill was aimed directly at the South. By this bill 
it was the plan to send government officials into those congressional 
districts throughout the South where the negro population outnum- 
bered the white and, with federal protection, to insist that all of the 
negroes go to the polls and elect Republican candidates to Congress. 
The wording of the bill was not put quite so bluntly, but that was its real 
purpose. Speaker Thomas B. Reed had railroaded the bill through the 
House in the spring of 1890 and rushed it over to the Senate, where he 
expected its immediate passage. He had declared that “when this Bill 
passes, the Republican party can always count on anywhere from thirty- 
five to forty Republican Congressmen in the Southern states, because,” 
said he, “there are at least that many districts where the negro outnum- 
bers the whites.” 

Speaker Reed came out here to Pittsburgh in April, 1890, to ad- 
dress the Americas Club, on the occasion of General Grant’s birthday 
anniversary. The Force Bill was then pending in the Senate, and Reed 
took occasion to assure his audience that the bill would pass within ten 
days. But he had not reckoned with Senator Quay, who was sitting at 
the speakers’ table when he made his declaration. And the newspaper 
accounts state that Quay quietly shook his head negatively, following 
Reed’s announcement. Quay had already made up his mind to oppose 
the bill. Such a stand required courage and political independence of the 
highest order. The bill had already received the support of all the old 
party leaders, it had already passed the House, and President Harrison 
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had personally asked for favorable action upon it in the Senate. Hence 
he would be a brave man within the ranks of the Republican party who 
would lift his voice against such a measure. 

But Quay decided to fight the bill. He knew the South; he knew that 
if that bill passed, its passage would produce a repetition of the recon- 
struction-carpetbagger days and that it might, in fact, lead to a second 
civil war. He therefore decided to prevent the bill from ever coming 
up for a roll call, and during the months of April, May, June, July, and 
August, he succeeded. Then in that memorable party caucus of August 
17, 1890, when the Force Bill and the McKinley Tariff Bill hung in 
the balance, depending upon the majority of one vote, Quay succeeded 
in indefinitely postponing the Force Bill. The South never forgot Sena- 
tor Quay’s services in this connection, and students of American politi- 
cal history believe that he rendered a service second to that of no other 
man in preventing another possible civil war. 

Permit me to mention one more of Quay’s many interests while in 
the United States Senate. I refer to his interest in the North American 
Indians. I believe it to be a fact that Quay was the truest friend the In- 
dian ever had. There is a story in his family that one of his ancestors on 
his maternal side was nursed during infancy by an Indian squaw. Quay 
was always proud of that story; he never forgot it. And when he en- 
tered the United States Senate, he asked for and received an appoint- 
ment to the committee on Indian affairs. And, as already stated, no man 
ever took a more sincere interest in the Indian and his problems than did 
Senator Quay. Every Indian delegation that visited Washington during 
his term in the Senate found in him a true friend. When Chief Joseph 
and his party of the Nez Percé Indians visited the capital and found that 
they had no money with which to buy return tickets home, Senator 
Quay took them to the president and made arrangements for paying 
their entire return transportation. On his frequent visits to Florida the 
Seminole Indians learned to love him. Many are the stories of individ- 
ual Indians who received free hospital care from the generous purse of 


the Pennsylvania senator. 

Senator Clark of Wyoming gives us a vivid story, much too long to 
repeat in all its details here. The story describes a visit upon which he ac- 
companied Senator Quay out into the Indian Territory, now Okla- 
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homa, where they visited the little town of Dewey. The object of the 
journey was to attend one of the annual worships of the Delawares, 
when they held communion with the Great Spirit and when Manitou 
returned to visit the Indians as a real being. On this occasion Senator 
Quay was elected grand chief of the Delawares. Numerous other sto- 
ries, too many to recite here, have come to my attention in making the 
study of this real friend of the American Indian. 

Senator Quay took a deep interest in many more questions in addi- 
tion to those I have just mentioned. His stand on the immigration ques- 
tion, on the Spanish-American War, on the Chinese question, on the 
proposed Nicaraguan Canal, on the beautifying of the nation’s capital, 
on the free-silver movement of ’96, on the marking of battlefields and 
historical points of interest, on pensions, on national prohibition and 
temperance, and on scores of other pending issues are most interesting, 
but a discussion of them would take me far beyond the limits of this 
paper. 

It may be of timely interest to say here that it was Senator Quay who 
was responsible for having the Chicago World’s Fair of 1893 close its 
gates on Sundays. The story of that one incident makes an interesting 
chapter in his first term in the Senate. 

No paper, however sketchy, relating to Senator Quay’s life, would 
be complete without some reference to the bitter opposition that devel- 
oped against him, both within his own state and in the nation at large. I 
doubt if there is in all our political history any individual who has been 
so bitterly criticized, caricatured, maligned, and satirized, as Matthew 
Stanley Quay. He was accused of almost every crime that comes within 
the vocabulary of the politicians’ language. How, you may properly ask, 
can one explain away these charges? Again, I must plead lack of time in 
attempting a detailed answer for every charge. I can only suggest briefly 
a few of the more lengthy explanations that I am working upon. 

First, let me say most candidly and openly that Quay was guilty—if 
you want to use that word—of accepting and using money in his politi- 
cal campaigns. But he differed from others in that he made no attempt 
to conceal or hide that fact. He was openly outspoken in declaring that 
it required money, lots of money, to win elections and that if individuals 
or corporations expected to profit by the outcome of a special election 
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they must contribute, and contribute dearly, to its success. There was 
nothing novel about this—the only new feature being that Quay came 
out and told the interested parties what they were expected to do. And 
if they made their contributions he considered it his duty to work for 
legislation that would be favorable to his clients’ causes. Looked at from 
this point of view, one can readily see the connection between Quay’s 
fight for a high protective tariff and liberal contributions from the 
Pennsylvania manufacturers. 

Similar explanations can be given in dozens of other cases. Quay 
looked upon politics as a science and as a business. Issues upon which 
men could honestly differ he felt should be carefully, scientifically 
studied. Once arrived at his conclusions as to the merits of an issue, he 


turned to the business side of politics, and worked unceasingly—his en- 


emies would say unscrupulously—for its enactment into law. 

Finally, there is the question that keeps coming up again and again: 
“To what do you attribute his power as a political leader?” How was it 
possible for this man, small of stature, personally not very attractive, a 
man with a weak and feeble speaking voice—how was it possible for 
him to gain such a hold upon the political affairs of this commonwealth 
and of the nation at large? To this question I have given some years of 
study. No one answer will suffice. But if I can suggest a solution that 
would partly answer the question, it would be repeating what I have 
already said: Quay studied politics as a science. He knew men. He knew 
human nature. He knew in advance what the great mass of voters 
would probably think on every important issue. There is abundant evi- 
dence to support all of these statements. 

For example, Quay knew that when a friend had asked him a favor, 
it would be only natural for that friend to respond when he was called 
upon. In 1860, when Andrew Gregg Curtin, then the nominee for the 
governorship of Pennsylvania, wrote a letter to this young Beaver 
County politician, asking his support, Quay laid that letter away. Many 
years later, when he, Quay, wanted to run for a state office, he hunted 
up the old letter, wrote on the back of it, “I am a candidate for the State 
Treasury. I will appreciate your support.” He then inclosed it in an- 
other envelope and mailed it to former Governor Curtin. That was a 
master stroke. Many other incidents like this could be enumerated. 
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Another trait of Quay’s leadership was keeping in close touch with a 
few selected leaders in every section of the state. He made it a point to 
pick out the prominent young political leaders in every voting precinct 
of every county in the state. He courted their friendship, he invited them 
to call upon him, he asked their advice, and whenever he could he al- 
ways rendered them some personal service. When his opponents, there- 
fore, invaded any section of the state and spoke against Quay, they were 
usually reminded of some personal favor that Mr. Quay had already 
rendered to one or two important individuals in that community. The 
result was that Quay could invariably count upon a successful leader in 
every section of the commonwealth. 

Another trait that contributed to his leadership was loyalty. He was 
loyal to his friends and loyal to his party. When once he promised to do 
something his word was even better than a written pledge. He, in turn, 
expected his friends to follow him when they had given him their word. 

Then, too, Quay was a great student of history. He knew, as did few 
of his colleagues, the detailed history of democracies and republics from 
the days of the Greeks down to the present. His private library was re- 
garded, at the time of his death, as one of the finest private libraries in 
the country. In making this study of his life it has been my pleasure to 
work with much of the material he had collected, and I have been 
amazed at the number of works he accumulated, particularly works re- 
lating to history and government. He knew his library—every book on 
every shelf. One of his colleagues in speaking of Senator Quay said that 
he was the greatest student of history and the greatest linguist in the 
United States Senate during his career. This same colleague goes on to 
say that he had never had the pleasure of associating with any individual 
who had a richer or riper knowledge of the great masters of thought 
through all the ages than that possessed by Senator Quay. “If there was 
in my mind a fugitive couplet or verse, the author of which I could not 
recall, or if there was a saying of some great master thinker that I could 
not place, there were only two men in Washington to whom I could go 
for help. One was to Mr. Spofford, of the Congressional Library, and 
the other was Matthew Stanley Quay. Either of these men could tell 
me the author, the verse, and the paragraph and page on which I could 
find the quotation I wanted.” 
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Lastly, Quay was a domestic man. He loved his home and family 
above everything else. His home might be pointed to as a model for 
American families. Undoubtedly much of the strength and fortitude 
that he exhibited in his contests with political giants of the time had its 
origin in the surroundings of his happy home. His loving wife and de- 
voted children made that home a place of rest and recuperation. This 
security enabled him to meet each coming contest with renewed vigor 
of body and mind. Everyone who visited his home and saw him sur- 
rounded by his happy family was struck by the contrast between what he 
really was and what jealous rivalry had painted him to be. He was kind 
in disposition, a devoted husband, and an indulgent father. One of his 
colleagues remarked that he had never known a family where the rela- 
tions and ties were stronger than in the home of Senator Quay. “But,” 
he continued, “when you ascend from the family drawing room to his 
library, there you saw the man at his best. Here he was in his element. 
Surrounded by his books, he learned that wisdom and knowledge of 
history and that experience for which other men were in the habit of go- 
ing to him when seeking advice. They learned to rely upon his judg- 
ment because he seldom ever erred.” 

Shortly after entering upon his third term in the United States Sen- 
ate, Quay’s health began to fail rapidly. He carried on, however, until 
the spring of 1904, when he realized that the end was near. He retired 
to his brother’s beautiful country estate, at Morganza, Pennsylvania, 
for rest. Recovery seemed hopeless, and he asked to be taken back to his 
own home in Beaver. Here he died on May 28, 1904. His funeral was 
attended by the greatest outpouring of people that ever gathered in the 
Beaver Valley. It was attended by statesmen, generals, and business and 


professional men from all parts of the country. His remains lie buried in 
the Beaver Cemetery, in the Quay family lot. A simple inscription— 
Implora Pacem (1 pray for Peace )—together with his name, is all that 


adorns his gravestone. 





LIGHTING THE WORLD’S COLUMBIAN 
EXPOSITION' 


CHARLES E. SKINNER 


HE LIGHTING of the World’s Columbian Exposition held in Chi- 
T cago in 1893 formed a milestone in the world’s progress in the use 
of electricity. The contemporary literature is replete with descriptions of 
the marvelous lighting effects seen there for the first time. So much has 
been written and so many encomiums have been pronounced on the 
Court of Honor, the MacMonnies Fountain, the lighting of buildings 
inside and out, and the scores of special effects, that further description 
seems unnecessary. A single quotation from an article by Murat Hal- 
stead in the Cosmopolitan of September, 1893, will suffice to illustrate 
the many panegyrics and rhapsodies with which the contemporary liter- 
ature is crowded. The effects described were the result of the work of 
the architects, artists, and artisans responsible for the design of the build- 
ings, the fountains, and the layout of the grounds, and they were made 


possible by the relatively new lighting agent, electricity. 


Tipped with golden domes, touched with the pomp of Asia, in the midst 
of the White City, beside the gleaming waters of Lake Michigan, looking upon 
the rippling Lagoon and the dazzling fountains of the ideal Venice that in 
the heart of America is the radiant’ shell of the Columbian World’s Fair, one 
of the exhalations of that wonderful frozen dream, whose exquisite hues and 
airs and lines are a picture in which genius has been prodigal, and where are 
gathered the glories and mysteries of human achievement, rises the Electrical 
building, stored with the most marvellous of the marvels of the age. ... 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 9, 
1934. Dr. Skinner is a consulting engineer. From 1890 to 1933 he served in various 
capacities with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company. In January, 
1933, he retired from the position of assistant director of engineering, which he had held 
since 1922. He goes to Japan as Iwadare Foundation lecturer in April, 1934. Ed. 
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The Fair, considered as an electrical exposition only, would be well worthy 
the attention of the world. Look from a distance at night, upon the broad 
spaces it fills, and the majestic sweep of the searching lights, and it is as if the 
earth and sky were transformed by the immeasurable wands of colossal magi- 
cians; and the superb dome of the structure, that is the central jewel of the 
display, is glowing as if bound with wreaths of stars. It is electricity!) When 
the whole casket is illuminated, the cornices of the palaces of the White City 
are defined with celestial fire. The waters that are at play leap and flash with 
it... . The spectacle is more resplendent than the capitals of Europe ever saw 
when ablaze with festivals to celebrate triumphant peace or victorious war. 


There is perhaps no more dramatic chapter in the history of the elec- 
trical industry in the United States than the events leading up to and in- 
cluding the lighting of the Columbian Exposition. Incandescent electric 
lighting had its real commercial beginning with the opening of the Pearl 
Street Station in New York on September 4, 1882. Thomas A. Edison, 
after innumerable experiments, had so far perfected the incandescent 
electric lamp as to make it practical. With his tremendous energy and 
resourcefulness he had devised a complete system for the generation and 
distribution of electric current, and the resulting installation of the Pearl 
Street Station ushered in an era of activity in the electric lighting field 
that has since continued unabated. The arc light had already obtained a 
foothold, particularly for street lighting, and its dominance in this field 
was to continue until the high-candle-power incandescent units became 
available through the development of the gas-filled lamp many years 
later. These two early systems differed radically in their fundamental 
characteristics, although at first both employed direct current. The fun- 
damental of the incandescent system was the employment of low con- 
stant voltage and the connection of the lighting units in parallel so that 
each individual unit could be turned on or off as with gas lights. A wir- 
ing diagram resembled a ladder, in which the side-bars represent the 
transmitting mains or branches and the rungs across from the side-bars 
the individual lamp connections. The voltage adopted at the start was 
110. Later, in order to conserve copper in the distribution system, Mr. 
Edison devised the three-wire system where the “ladder” had a middle 
main wire connected to earth, with lamps connected to it from either 
outside wire, so that at no place in the system could the voltage from a 
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live wire to earth be more than 110. This limited the transmission volt- 
age, the voltage between the outside mains, to 220. The number of 
lamps on the system governed the amount of current required at the 
dynamo, and as the amount of current increased with each added load 
of lamps, the size of the copper transmitting mains had to be very large 
when considerable amounts of current were to be transmitted to a dis- 
tance, if the losses in the mains were to be kept to a reasonable amount. 

The arc system on the contrary employed a small constant current 
and all the lamps on a given circuit were connected in series, resembling 
beads on a string. As each lamp required approximately fifty volts for its 
operation, the voltage of the circuit varied directly with the number of 
lamps. As there were frequently as many as one hundred lamps on a 
single circuit, the voltage of the circuit was often as high as five thou- 
sand or more. Both arc and incandescent systems multiplied with con- 
siderable rapidity so that by the beginning of 1886 it seemed settled that 
the future of outdoor and street lighting would be taken care of by the 
direct current arc system and indoor lighting mainly by the direct cur- 
rent low voltage constant potential system. 

As a senior electrical engineering student in the late eighties I had 
proved to my own satisfaction that the transmission of large blocks of 
power, based on the low voltage three-wire direct current system then 
largely prevalent, was commercially limited to a distance of one or two 
miles because of the enormous amount of copper required. As a matter 
of fact the plans at that time were to place generating stations in large 


| 
' 


cities at distances of about a mile apart in order satisfactorily to serve all 
parts of the city. Plans for the city of New York called for about sixty 
separate isolated generating stations each with a group of small engines 
and generators and each generator supplying a certain area from its 
own independent circuit. Satisfactory service to scattered communities 
seemed to be commercially out of the question. 

During the summer of 1885 Mr. George Westinghouse, while sit- 
ting on his lawn at Solitude, his Homewood residence in Pittsburgh, 
with his brother Herman, noticed an account of the invention of a de- 
vice, then called a converter, by Gaulard and Gibbs of England. By 
means of this device alternating electric current could be stepped up or 
down in voltage so that high voltage alternating current could be trans- 
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mitted to a distance and low voltage alternating current could be dis- 
tributed for its utilization. This system immediately fired Mr. Westing- 
house’s imagination, particularly in view of its similarity to a system that 
he had recently devised for the transmission of natural gas, in which the 
gas would be transmitted from distant sources of supply by means of 
high pressure gas mains, and the utilization at low pressure would be 
accomplished through the use of pressure reducing devices. Up to this 
time Mr. Westinghouse had been absorbed in his other enterprises and 
had been comparatively little interested in electrical matters, but in this 
invention of the converter, now officially known as the transformer, he 
recognized the possibility of transmitting electricity over long distances 
by the use of small wires, and its utilization at voltages that would be 
entirely safe so far as danger to human life was concerned. Individual 
transformers and transformer substations would take the place of the 
many proposed generating stations. This system would not only obviate 
the necessity for frequent generating stations within a large city but 
would also make possible service to outlying and scattered districts in an 
entirely satisfactory and commercial way. Mr. Westinghouse immedi- 
ately took steps to get in touch with the inventors and the developments 
that were under way in England by asking Mr. Guido Pantaleoni, an 
Italian engineer in his employ, then on a vacation in Europe, to secure 
an option and report on the new invention. Later he sent Mr. F. L. 
Pope to negotiate for the purchase of the patents, and this purchase was 
quickly made. In the fall of 1885 he secured the first alternating cur- 
rent dynamo and transformers from Europe. Mr. Reginald Belfield, 
who had been working with Gaulard and Gibbs came over from Eng- 
land at the same time to demonstrate the new devices. A period of in- 
tense activity followed in the development of a practical commercial 
system, in which Mr. Westinghouse was assisted by a coterie of brilliant 
young men such as Stanley, Belfield, Shallenberger, Schmid, and others, 
whose names will always be linked with the development of the alter- 
nating current system. Progress in this development was so rapid that 
Mr. Westinghouse organized the Westinghouse Electric Company and 
was able to announce the new system early in 1886. 

Today we hear much of the evils of rugged individualism, but never 


was it better illustrated, nor more important in its results, than in the 
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titanic struggle between Mr. Westinghouse and Mr. Edison which 
followed. Naturally the Edison Company was not pleased to have a 
powerful rival and, as Westinghouse alternating high voltage plants 
(1,100 volts on the line) multiplied very rapidly, especially in the small- 
er cities and less congested areas, a bitter commercial war ensued. Mr. 
Edison sincerely believed that voltages above 220 (or even 110) were 
so dangerous that they should not be permitted, and that alternating 
current of equal voltage was more dangerous than direct current. Mr. 
Edison was familiar with the difficulties in the early days of securing 
satisfactory insulation for electric circuits and windings of apparatus, and 
he was supported by his coworkers in his belief that transformers could 
not be so insulated as to make them safe. 

Mr. Westinghouse had adopted fifty volts for use on the incandes- 
cent lights, and, as the actual lighting circuits had no electrical connec- 
tion whatever to the transmission circuit because of the fundamental 
construction of the transformer, he felt that the alternating current sys- 
tem was therefore safer than the Edison direct current system. The 
standard transformer consists of two windings, a primary and a second- 
ary, the primary inducing current in the secondary through the mag- 
netic action of the iron core. The primary and secondary circuits are 
thoroughly insulated from each other and from the core so that the 
utilization circuit has no electrical connection with the high voltage 
transmission circuit. Mr. Westinghouse believed that adequate insula- 
tion was merely a matter of engineering design and construction. The 
arguments as they appeared to these two great pioneers are well set 
forth in an article entitled “The Dangers of Electric Lighting” by Mr. 
Edison in the North American Review of November, 1889, and in the 
reply of Mr. Westinghouse in the December, 1889, issue of the same 
magazine. I quote a sentence from Mr. Edison’s article that shows that 
for once at least this great inventor failed to vision what the future was 
to bring forth: ““There is no plea which will justify the use of high-ten- 
sion and alternating currents, either in a scientific or a commercial 
sense.” In his reply Mr. Westinghouse controverts Mr. Edison’s argu- 
ments and outlines many things that have now been standard practice 
for almost forty years. Mr. Westinghouse in his article makes the fol- 
lowing very significant statement: “The struggle for the control of the 
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electric light and power business has never been exceeded in bitterness 
by any of the historical commercial controversies of a former day.” 

This rivalry grew so bitter indeed that attempts were made to secure 
legislation in various states to prohibit the use of alternating current 
within the commonwealth because of its deadly character. As a senior 
student at Ohio State University in 1889, I witnessed the execution of 
a horse and a calf in the Edison Station of Columbus staged before the 
Ohio State legislature in the interests of such legislation. The dynamo 
used on this occasion was a second-hand Westinghouse dynamo. For- 
tunately for the progress of the electric art none of the attempts to se- 
cure legislation against the use of alternating current was successful. 
Little did I dream when witnessing this execution that I would spend 
my active engineering life in the employ of the company exploiting this 
deadly agency or that I would organize and direct its high voltage lab- 
oratory and assist in pushing up the early line voltage of 1,100 to 
220,000 and more, with laboratory test voltages of from one to two 
millions. 

The execution of criminals in the state of New York by electric cur- 
rent was brought about to discredit alternating current. The first dy- 
namo used for this purpose was purchased from the Westinghouse 
Company ostensibly for export to South America but was returned to 
Sing Sing without being unloaded at its presumed destination. Shortly 
before the first execution was to take place at Sing Sing by this means, 
an accident occurred whereby a man received the full force of the 1,100 
volt alternating current on a Westinghouse system. Although at first 
thought dead, this man was soon revived and suffered comparatively 
little ill effect from his experience. This, of course, was a very disturb- 
ing factor at Sing Sing because it cast doubt on the efficacy of 1,100 
volts alternating current certainly to cause death. As it was decreed that 
the dynamo should be used without any change whatsoever as it came 
from the makers, it was finally speeded up so as to give approximately 
1,650 volts for the first executions. 

Such was the background when the contract for lighting the World’s 
Columbian Exposition at Chicago was to be let in 1891. The General 
Electric Company had been organized, taking over the Edison and 
other interests, and Mr. Westinghouse was manufacturing incandes- 
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cent lamps for his systems under what were known as the Sawyer-Mann 
patents, which included the first use of carbonized filaments. Mr. West- 
inghouse at first declined to bid for the lighting job, as he felt that his 
resources were not sufficiently adequate to handle the situation and at 
the same time to carry on his rapidly expanding electrical business. The 
General Electric Company placed a bid of approximately one million, 
seven hundred and fifty thousand dollars. A certain Mr. Lockstadt en- 
tered a bid for five hundred thousand dollars, but the Fair authorities 
were doubtful as to his ability to carry out the contract. Mr. Lockstadt 
approached Mr. Westinghouse and endeavored to secure his codpera- 
tion, although the contract was as good as placed with the General 
Electric Company. The situation appealed to Mr. Westinghouse, and, 
after careful inquiry and checking, he agreed to take over the Lockstadt 
bid. Although at first skeptical of the ability of the Westinghouse Com- 
pany to carry out the project successfully, the Fair authorities were fi- 
nally convinced by Mr. Westinghouse that this would be done if the 
order were placed with him. It was necessary, therefore, to call for new 
bids, and Mr. Westinghouse posted a bond of fifty thousand dollars with 
the authorities as a guarantee that he would not exceed the General 
Electric bid if new bids were called for. The General Electric Company 
stood by its previous bid and Mr. Westinghouse entered a new bid at a 
figure slightly lower than the Lockstadt bid and received the order. The 
General Electric bid was based on the use of direct current and presum- 
ably the use of the then standard Edison three-wire system. It must not 
be presumed that the General Electric bid was so much out of line as 
the bare figures indicate, because the cost of the three-wire direct cur- 
rent system would have been very much greater than that of the alter- 
nating current system used by the Westinghouse Company. 

Shortly after the receipt of the contract by Mr. Westinghouse the 
General Electric Company secured an injunction against the Sawyer- 


Mann Lamp Company, owned by Mr. Westinghouse, on the basis of 


an Edison lamp patent, the fundamentals of which were an all-glass 
globe and platinum lead-in-wires. This left Mr. Westinghouse with the 
alternatives of buying his lamps for the lighting of the Fair from his 
competitors, of turning over the contract to his rivals, or of developing 
a new lamp that would not infringe on the patent. The latter alter- 
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native was the only one that appealed to him. Using as a basis a patent 
taken out by Sawyer and Mann in 1880, he made and tried out a new 
lamp constructed of two pieces of glass, that is, a globe and a ground 
glass stopper with iron lead-in-wires cast in the stopper, which promised 
a possible solution of his problem. Then followed a period of extraor- 
dinary activity on the part of Mr. Westinghouse and his assistants in 
lamp manufacture. Many times during this period I saw him hard at 
work at the bench with file and chisel or at the drawing board, and it 
seemed to us that he never slept. Provision for quantity manufacture 
had to be made for a totally new type of lamp. Machines for grinding 
the stoppers and the globes had to be devised almost over night. Mr. 
Westinghouse invented a new and efficient vacuum pump, and a new 
technique was developed for removing the last traces of oxygen from 
the evacuated bulbs. A new type of base had to be provided because of 
the use of iron lead-in-wires. A stopper cement having low vapor 
pressures at lamp temperatures had to be found. Many other details in- 
volving apparently insurmountable difficulties had to be perfected. 
There were few engineers who believed that the difficulties could be 
overcome so as to provide the necessary lamps for the lighting of the 
Fair and for use on the rapidly growing commercial systems. Lamps in 
quantity were ready in time and the whole program was a huge success. 
Only those in intimate contact with the carrying out of the program 
will ever realize the long hours and the doubts and fears experienced by 
the workers who made it possible. On the other hand, Mr. Westing- 
house seemed never for a single instant to doubt the successful outcome 
of one of his most spectacular ventures. 

The general results of this contract and of its satisfactory execution 
and the benefits that came to the city of Pittsburgh and to the Westing- 
house Company therefrom are now matters of history. The lighting of 
the Fair was a most brilliant success. One of the directors of the Fair re- 
ported to Mr. Westinghouse that the amount of money returned to the 
guarantors when the Fair was over was approximately the same as the 
difference between the General Electric and the Westinghouse bids. 
The so-called “stopper lamps,” while perhaps not so satisfactory as those 
constructed under the Edison patent, continued to be the commercial 


lamps of the Westinghouse Company until the Edison patent expired. 
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The lighting contract and the purchase of other supplies for the Fair re- 
sulting from it, brought a small profit to the company. 

The advent of the stopper lamp undoubtedly saved lamp users large 
sums of money. Shortly after the patent decision was rendered against 
the Sawyer-Mann lamp the General Electric Company announced a 
sharp increase in lamp prices, but this increase was promptly withdrawn 
when the non-infringing lamp was placed on the market. The success- 
ful outcome did more perhaps to place the alternating current system on 
a secure footing and to expand the company’s business than anything 
else that had occurred up to that time. Almost immediately afterwards 
Mr. Westinghouse secured the contract against all competitors, Ameri- 
can and European, for the construction of the first units of the Niagara 
Falls Power Company, these units having approximately ten times the 
output of any dynamos made prior to that time. 

The Westinghouse exhibit at the Columbian Exposition was the first 
demonstration of a complete system of generation, transmission, and 
utilization for all types of service, direct and alternating, ever shown. 


The Niagara Falls Power Plant was a practical application of this sys- 


tem, that is, generation by large units, transmission by high voltages (in 
this case 22,000), and distribution for every variety of service. It was, 
therefore, the forerunner of the present production of enormous blocks 
of power at convenient locations, its transmission over long distances, 
and its distribution over enormous areas for every imaginable service. 
Previously each type of service required its special dynamo, transmission 
line, and distribution circuit. A power station of that day was a con- 
glomeration of small engines, belts, dynamos of all varieties, and a com- 
plicated group of switchboards with a maze of wires leading in every 
direction. The new system provided for a single type of dynamo of 
larger capacity, transmission by a few circuits at high voltage, and a 
distribution system from which could be taken low voltage alternating 
current for lighting, direct current at the required voltage for railways 
or electrolytic work, and circuits for arc lighting. As developed today 
this system covers almost every conceivable need for electric service. 
The old arc-light system disappeared with the development of the 
high wattage gas-filled incandescent lamp. Direct current still has a 
most important place in the electrical industry, but by far the major 
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portion used is generated as alternating current and transmitted at high 
voltage. Comparatively little lighting is now done by direct current. 
The direct current distribution systems installed in many cities with few 


exceptions have disappeared and will very soon be a thing of the past, 
being replaced by the system that Mr. Westinghouse visioned on that 
summer afternoon on his lawn at Solitude. 

These two great pioneers, Mr. Edison and Mr. Westinghouse, both 
made contributions of profound value to the electric industry. That of 
Mr. Edison was the development of a commercial incandescent lamp 
and a system of generation and distribution that would supply small 
areas with light and power. Mr. Westinghouse, by his espousal of the 
alternating current system, pioneered in the extension of electric sys- 
tems now covering the whole country, bringing electric service of every 
imaginable kind even to the remotest farms and villages. The spirit of 
George Westinghouse still survives in the organizations bearing his 
name and these organizations have had a major part in developing the 
greatness of the community in which we live. The names of Edison 
and Westinghouse are known in every civilized land and the whole 
world has benefited by the contributions of these two great commercial 
rivals of a former day. 





THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF WESTERN 
PENNSYLVANIA IN 1933' 


SOLON J. BUCK 


HE YEAR 1933 has been a difficult one for most agencies that 
T serve the public in the cultural field. It is not strange that, when 
many people find it hard to get enough money to enable them to obtain 
the elemental necessities of food, clothing, and shelter, there should be 
opposition to the spending of money for the other things that man also 
lives by. If the depression had been due to a lack of goods or of the 
energy needed to produce them, this position would be a logical one; 
but it is clear to all that the nation has at its disposal much more time 
and energy than can advantageously be employed in producing neces- 
sities or even luxuries, unless the rate of consumption is greatly in- 
creased. What would be more sensible then than to use some of this 
surplus time and energy in recovering, conserving, and interpreting the 
heritage of mankind for the enrichment of life in the present and in the 
future? The difficulty, of course, lies in translating theory into practice. 
There are plenty of people with the time, the ability, and the inclination 
to do historical work, but most of them rightfully expect to receive in 
return that which will enable them to enjoy the material things of life. 
Unless those individuals who have accumulated more money, in other 
words more claims on the time and energy of others, than they need are 
willing generously to release some of that money, these people cannot 
be put to work. The Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania has 
not escaped the afflictions of the depression. It has lost a part of its public 
support and is threatened with the loss of more; and it has lost a num- 
ber of members who felt that they could not afford to pay their dues. 
Unfortunately, its public support and its membership, even before the 


1 Report of the director of the society read at the annual meeting on January 30, 
1934. Ed. 
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depression began, were so small as compared with similar institutions in 
other communities that the loss will be disastrous unless it can be re- 
trieved or other means of support can be found. 

A number of amendments to the by-laws were adopted by the so- 
ciety during 1933. Provision was made for associate membership with 
annual dues of one dollar but open only to those in whose household the 
society’s magazine is being received through membership in the society 
or in the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch. The number of vice presi- 
dents was increased from two to four and it was provided that in the 
absence or incapacity of the president, he or the executive committee 
may designate any one of the vice presidents to perform his duties. The 
number of trustees, who, together with the officers, make up the coun- 
cil, was increased from ten to fifteen, thus making it possible for a larger 
number of interested members to be in direct contact with the adminis- 
tration of the society. 

The staff of the society consists of a director, an assistant director, a 
librarian, a custodian of the museum, an office secretary, an editorial 
assistant, and a porter. The position of assistant director was created 
in May and Mr. Franklin F. Holbrook, who had previously held the 
title of curator, was appointed to it, the object being to relieve the 
director of some of the administrative work. Only the custodian of the 
museum and the porter are paid by the society, the others being also 
members of the staff of the Western Pennsylvania Historica! Survey. 
In addition other members of the staff of the survey frequently serve 
the society and a number of volunteers have given considerable amounts 
of time to work for it. Since the survey is in effect providing most of the 
administrative staff of the society, it is impossible to distinguish between 
the activities of the two organizations, and no attempt is made to do so 
in this report. 

Seven meetings of the society were held in Stevenson Hall during the 


year, at which eleven papers were read. In addition a luncheon meeting 
was held at the Chamber of Commerce on November 17, with brief ad- 
dresses by a number of speakers. The success of this innovation may be 
indicated by the fact that 182 people attended, many of whom were 
members who do not find it feasible to attend the evening meetings in the 
building. It is expected that additional luncheon meetings will be ar- 
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ranged in the future. The society also joined with the Chamber of Com- 
merce in sponsoring a luncheon on November 24 to celebrate the 175th 
anniversary of the founding of Pittsburgh. Senator David A. Reed and 
the director of the society were the speakers on this occasion and over 
three hundred people attended. The second annual historical tour under 
the auspices of the society and the summer session of the University of 
Pittsburgh took place on July 14 and 15. A caravan of over twenty cars 
wound its way through Allegheny, Washington, and Greene counties 
to Morgantown, West Virginia, visiting numerous historic sites and 
stopping for meetings at Washington, Waynesburg, and Morgantown. 
The registrations indicate that at least 228 people participated at one or 
more stages of the tour and it is believed that considerable interest was 


aroused in the history of the sections visited. Plans are under considera- 
tion for a similar tour in the summer of 1934, which will probably be 
routed through Westmoreland or Fayette County. 

The society’s quarterly, the WEsTERN PENNSYLVANIA HIsTORICAL 
Macazine, has been published during the year in a new format, de- 
signed by Mr. Wilder Bentley of the Carnegie Institute of ‘Technology. 


The four numbers contain thirteen major articles, four contributions 


published under the heading “Notes and Documents,” nineteen book 
reviews, and many notes of historical activities in the region. The title- 
page, table of contents, and index for the volume have been printed 
separately and copies will be supplied to members or subscribers desiring 
them. A number of copies of the complete volume will also be bound up, 
and these may be obtained in exchange for the four unbound numbers 
by paying fifty cents to cover the cost of binding. The magazine, with 
the comprehensive index that is now compiled, is a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of western Pennsylvania history, and is well worthy of preserva- 
tion in permanent form as a work of reference. 

The membership of the society on January 1, 1934, amounted to 
495, of whom 2 were corresponding, 3 institutional, and 490 active. 
Of the active members, 3 were life, 1 contributing, 27 sustaining, 455 
annual, and 4 associate. The active membership showed a net loss of 
23 for the year. Forty-one active members were elected and 2 former 
members were reinstated, but 16 members were lost by death and 20 
by resignation and 30 others failed to pay their dues for 1933. It has 
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been obvious for some time that steps should be taken to build up the 
membership of the society, and a systematic campaign to this end was 
launched at the luncheon meeting on November 17. A folder contain- 
ing information about the society, its magazine, and its other activities, 
together with an application blank, was prepared for general distribu- 
tion to prospective members, and a handbook containing a fuller ac- 
count of the society and its activities, together with a roll of members, 
was prepared and distributed to the present members with the request 
that they suggest the names of others who might be interested in joining 
the society. Some twenty-five members responded to this appeal, sending 
in the names of 214 prospects, and to them and several hundred others, 
whose names were assembled from various sources, letters of invitation 
have been dispatched. The response has not been all that could be de- 
sired but a total of seventy applied for membership and their election at 
the January meetings brings the total of active and institutional mem- 
bership to 562, as compared with 493 at the end of 1933 and 514 at 
the beginning of that year. Plans are under consideration for continuing 
the membership campaign on a more effective basis and it is hoped that 
the society may have a solid foundation of at least fifteen hundred mem- 
bers before the next annual meeting. 

Closely connected with the membership campaign has been a sus- 
tained effort to obtain greater publicity for the society and its activities, 
for the success of the society, not only in building up its membership, but 
also in acquiring historical materials and in promoting a knowledge of 
and interest in the history of the region, obviously depends upon its be- 
ing well and favorably known to the community that it serves. The 
summer tour naturally gave considerable publicity to the society, es- 
pecially in the sections visited; a series of radio talks by members of the 
staff during the first half of the year presumably reached a good many 
people; and talks before various clubs and societies by members of the 
staff have helped to spread the gospel. Exhibits of museum objects and 
other material loaned by the society in department stores and banks and 
at the Chamber of Commerce have doubtless served the same purpose, 
as have articles contributed by members of the staff to the Pittsburgh 
Record, published by the University of Pittsburgh, and to Greater Pitts- 
burgh, published by the Chamber of Commerce. In the latter part of 
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the year two “News Letters” containing brief stories of historical in- 
terest with some reference to the society in each were mailed to the 
editors of the principal newspapers of western Pennsylvania. The fact 
that some twenty-eight editors have asked to receive similar material in 
the future indicates that this is an effective method of obtaining pub- 
licity and stimulating interest in historical matters outside of Pittsburgh. 
At the close of the year an experienced newspaper man was employed 
in publicity work for a few weeks on a part-time basis, and he was suc- 
cessful in getting considerable material about the society and historical 
material with references to the society into the newspapers and other 
publications of Pittsburgh. 

The society’s library enjoyed a healthy growth during 1933, and 
the number of volumes—books and pamphlets—entered in the acces- 
sion record at the end of the year was 2,977. Of this number, 466 were 
acquired during the year, most of them as gifts. Practically no books 
were bought from the general funds but the equipment fund was drawn 
upon to a limited extent for essential works that could be obtained only 
by purchase. This fund will soon be exhausted, however, and, unless 
some substitute is found for it, the library will stagnate. The additions 
of newspaper files, manuscript material, and museum objects during the 
year have been extensive and important but, as most of them have been 
or will be noted in the magazine, it is not necessary to describe them 
here. The number of museum objects acquired was 263 as compared 
with 398 in 1932. 

Nearly all the books and pamphlets acquired during the year and 
some older material have been fully catalogued by the librarian. An in- 
ventory of the society’s newspaper collections and of all other collec- 
tions of American newspapers in Allegheny County was compiled and 
published by the survey, and a careful record is maintained of additions. 
An inventory of the society’s manuscript and miscellaneous collections 
was also published by the survey at the beginning of the year, and most 
of the additions have been arranged, filed, and inventoried. The new 
museum material is catalogued by the custodian as received and such of 
it as is put on exhibition is supplied with appropriate labels. Because of 


lack of funds only two or three much used volumes, which were rapidly 
disintegrating, were bound during the year. It is estimated that the 
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binding, rebinding, and repairing of books, magazines, and newspapers 
that need such treatment would cost at least two thousand dollars. 

The use of the society’s collections is undoubtedly increasing. No 
statistics of readers are available for previous years but for 1933 they 
numbered 478, exclusive of members of the staffs of the society and the 
survey. These included professional and amateur historians, genealo- 
gists, newspaper writers, and graduate and undergraduate students. Be- 
sides supplying material and assistance to these readers, the staff has 
given information and suggestions to a large number of inquirers by 
mail and telephone. The number of visitors to the museum, not count- 
ing those attending meetings of the society, was 548, which is probably 
an increase over 1932. Especially notable were the visits of groups of 
students accompanied by their instructors. 

Despite the large amount of time that members of the staff of the 
survey have spent in more or less routine society work and in collecting 
and caring for historical material, they have made notable progress in 
their research projects. A comprehensive work on Indian relations from 
1774 to 1795 has been completed, and one on the Whiskey Insurrec- 
tion is approaching completion. Progress is being made on a study of 
politics in the region to 1824 and on a general survey of its early history, 
with emphasis on social and economic aspects. The general bibliography 
and the special bibliographies of manuscripts and of newspapers have 
been advanced. Members of the staff have kept in touch with historical 
activities in general by attending and reading papers at meetings of na- 
tional, state, and sectional historical societies, by contributing articles 
and reviews to periodicals, and especially by aiding in the establishment 
of the new Pennsylvania Historical Association and the launching of its 
quarterly magazine Pennsylvania History. The director is giving a lec- 
ture course on western Pennsylvania history to graduate and under- 
graduate students in the University of Pittsburgh. A notable activity 
that developed toward the close of the year was in connection with the 
Civil Works Administration project of the Pennsylvania State Library 


for inventorying local archives and other historical materials through- 
out the state. Members of the staff helped to formulate the project; 
assisted in selecting, training, and supervising workers in Allegheny 
County and in selecting traveling inspectors for the whole of western 
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Pennsylvania; and supplied information about the location of materials 
in the section. As a result of this project it is expected that a large 
amount of information about the character, extent, and location of 
source materials for western Pennsylvania and especially the records of 
the counties and those of Pittsburgh and a number of other municipal- 
ities will be made available to the staffs of the society and the survey and 
to research workers generally. This will make possible many important 
contributions to our knowledge of local and regional history and will 
also, it is believed, tend to promote the collection and preservation of his- 
torical material. 

This report began with a sober note and it will have to close with 
another one. From the treasurer’s report it appears that the society’s 
expenditures in 1933 from its general fund, although amounting to 
only $5,545.44, exceeded its income by $1,523.89. This is the third year 
in succession in which the society has been operating at a loss, and the 
balance in the general fund has been reduced to $2,034.58. It is ob- 
vious that, if the income and expenditures remain stationary, the bal- 
ance will be nearly exhausted by the end of 1934. The explanation of 
the situation lies in the dropping of the former appropriation of one 
thousand dollars a year from Allegheny County and the increase in the 
cost of maintenance of the building resulting from its enlargement. 
The situation is made more serious by the facts that there is a prospect 
that the appropriation from the city of Pittsburgh may be reduced and 
that the society is obligated to contribute twenty-five hundred dollars 
to the support of the survey for each of the years beginning September 1, 
1933, and September 1, 1934, and five thousand dollars for the next 
year. This obligation for the current year has been taken care of by 
drawing the amount from the equipment fund, with the generous per- 
mission of the Buhl Foundation, which had given that fund to the so- 
ciety. It is distinctly understood, however, that no such permission will 


be given for another year, and the remnants of that fund will be badly 


needed for physical and professional equipment. 

If the membership campaign is reasonably successful, especially in 
enrolling contributing and sustaining members, the added income from 
dues will enable the society to meet its ordinary expenses, but it is ob- 
vious that it will be necessary to raise by subscription a special fund to 
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care for the society’s share of the maintenance of the survey. This will 
be attempted in the late spring and summer. The goal should be set far 
beyond this, however. The five-year period for which the survey was set 
up will expire in 1936 and the society should then be prepared to assume 
not only the administrative and custodial work that is being done for it 
now by the survey but also its research program as well. It should have 


an annual income of at least thirty thousand dollars a year, and in order 
to assure this it will need an endowment fund of half a million dollars. 
This may seem very visionary to some, but there are several local his- 
torical societies in the country with endowments in excess of a million 
dollars, and some of them serve communities that have far less wealth 
and population than has western Pennsylvania, or even Allegheny 
County. Even in these years of depression accumulated surpluses are 
constantly being devoted by gift or bequest to supposedly worthy causes. 
If those of our community who have or may obtain such surpluses can 
be convinced of the social value of comprehensive and scientific work in 
the field of regional history, the necessary endowment will be forth- 
coming. 





THE NARRATIVE OF A PIONEER PREACHER' 


GEORGE M. SCOTT 


O* ALL the figures who have left the imprint of their characters 
upon the temper and spirit of the American frontier, none has left 
as enduring a mark as the pioneer preacher. American culture, which is 
proving itself more and more deeply indebted to the frontier, and espe- 
cially to the Ohio Valley of frontier days, owes much to these men who 
brought with them to the new land beyond the Alleghenies ideals of 
mental as well as of spiritual well-being. As ministers of the gospel they 
assumed at once, in the communities in which they labored, positions of 
social importance; in a region where toil and danger were seldom re- 
lieved by wholesome diversion, they offered their churches to fill the 
need, As educated men they brought to their communities a vision of a 
broader life, of a more abundant life, not only in terms of the spirit, but 
in terms of education, of expression, and of physical as well as of mental 
well-being. So long as the frontier endured, its primitive cultural life 
was dominated by these men, who left as their monuments, not only 
enviable reputations for service and sacrifice, but also books, magazines, 
churches, schools, and colleges. When the social history of the frontier 
is written, the ranks of these men will furnish the heroes. 

The records of the activities of frontier leaders too often come to us 
indirectly. Through the courtesy of Miss Anna J. Jeffery of Waynes- 
burg we are permitted to read a narrative account of the life and experi- 
ences of her grandfather, the Reverend George M. Scott, itinerant, 
missionary to the Ohio Indians, and minister, written by his own hand. 
The document is in the form of a small notebook of thirty-nine pages. 


1 Contributed by Mr. James M. Miller, professor of English and American Literature 
at Waynesburg College, who has supplied the introduction and the footnotes. The edi- 
torial staff is responsible for the final collation of the transcript and for the omission of 
redundant or unimportant passages. Excerpts from the narrative were read by Mr. Miller 
at the meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on January 9, 1934. Ed. 
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In transcribing the manuscript care has been taken to retain its original 
flavor. Spellings and punctuation, omissions and repetitions, are repro- 
duced as they occur in the original. The reader will recognize in the 
temper of the writing the characteristics of an educated man, a good 
man, and a gentleman. He will regret that the writer is so seldom spe- 
cific and that he was not a little more alive to what he saw, and he will 
look in vain for the figure or the phrase that does not echo from the pul- 
pit. But if he cares to read, he cannot fail to find ample evidence of 
those qualities of frontier character that, may we hope, have still a 
more than traditional value—a sincere and noble faith, an exalting hu- 
mility, and a steadfast and triumphant courage. 


James M. Miter 


A narative of some particular incidents and experience in the life of G. M. 
Scott written for the use of his children at the request of a beloved friend; 
which is at their disposal, each to take a copy, or if they choose to put to print, 
as they they [sic] agree among themselves. Written Nov 28, 1846.... 

I was born in Bucks county, Pensylvania, near the Crooked Billet Nov. 14, 
1759.” I was religiously brought up, and from an early stage of infancy, I had 
occasionally serious impressions on my mind, under instructions received from 
my parents, especially from my mother, who frequently embraced opportunities 
when alone with us children, of talking with us concerning the necessity of 
seeking the salvation of our souls. ... 

When taught to read, I became fond of the Bible though I often found pas- 
sages in it that disturbed my peace; and often under the preaching of the word, 
my conscience was awakened; but the impressions were soon forgotten, and my 
convictions were like the morning cloud, and the early dew, that soon passed 
away and youthful folly returned. . . . At length being called into the service of 
my country, I was twice out in the military service. I served the last term [?] 
in the outmost post on the Delaware river three miles above the mouth of the 
Neversink creek. I found a Soldier’s life was not favourable to religion; for al- 
though I supported an outward moral character; yet I grew more careless in the 
exercise of religion... . 

2 Crooked Billet, now the village of Hatboro, was the scene of a minor engagement of 
the Revolutionary War. It is described in W. W. H. Davis, “The Battle of the Crooked 
Billet,” in the Bucks County Historical Society, Papers, 2: 173-186 (Riegelsville, Pa., 
1909). 
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About A.D. 1785, I began to study the Latin language under the tuition of 
a Mr. Hindman, in Hanover township, Dauphin County and boarded the first 
year with my brother in law John McFerran, and afterwards with a widow 
Strain who had an excellent library of good books, formerly the property of her 
brother, the Rev* Mr. Strain deceased.3 I continued here till I finished my third 
year, in which I read through the course of Latin and Greek then taught in 
best institutions, then returned home to my father’s house in Northampton 
County. But as the crops for a number of years had been much destroyed by an 
insect called the Hessian fly, my father could give me no assistance to pursue 
my studies, I was therefore obliged to go and teach to obtain money to finish 
my education. I taught school one year in Oxford, and two years in Greenwich, 
Susex County New Jersey. Then entered in the University of Pennsylvania in 
the city of Philadelphia under the presidency of Dr. John Ewing,‘ where I 
completed my collegiate education. I left this place about the beginning of 
June A.D. 1793, the same year in which the Yellow fever made its first appear- 
ance in that city. I then taught two years in Easton Pennsylvania, commencing 
the study of divinity alone (without a teacher) for which, at times for a great 
number of years, I had a strong desire; but now, the time drew near for me to 
choose my calling, the awful responsibility of the ministry of the gospel ap- 
peared so great, I felt myself so unfit for so important a work, and at the same 
time being under a cloud of great darkness with regard to my own state I was 


near the point of giving up my studies, and accepting of an offer made me by 
Mr. Palmer county surveyor. I determined however still to keep the study of 
divinity in view, and if it pleased the Lorp to clear up my way, and give me 
light on the subject, I determined to devote myself to the ministry. In the provi- 


dence of Gop about the close of my second year in this place, my father re- 
ceived a paralytic stroke, which called me home. While I remained with him, 
my uncle Dr. Moses Scott came to see him, and brought me a message from Dr. 
Samuel S. Smith,’ President of Princeton college, inviting me to come and teach 
the Grammer school in the College. This opened a way for the better prosecu- 


3 Probably the Reverend John Strain, one of the most eloquent of the early ministers, 
who preached from 1761 until his death in 1774 at Chanceford and Slate Ridge, York 
County. 

4Dr. Ewing (1732-1802) became provost of the University of Pennsylvania under its 
new charter in 1779. 

5 Dr. Smith (1750-1817) was the son of the Reverend Robert Smith, founder of an 
academy in Lancaster County. The son was educated there and at Princeton, where he 
was graduated in 1770. He received his divinity degree at Yale in 1783 and his law de- 
gree at Harvard in 1810. He became president of Princeton in 1794. 
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tion of my studies. And as soon as my father was so far recovered as would per- 
mit me to leave him, I went to Princeton and took charge of the Grammar 
school, and studied with a divinity class under Dr Smith. But in the beginning 
of my second year I was taken with a hemerage . . . I then gave up the school 
and went to New Brunswick to live with my uncle Dr. Scott, and to finish my 
studies under Dr. Joseph Clark. This was in the summer of 1796. 

In August I took a voyage and journey to Balltown Springs® in company with 
my two cousins Hanah Scott, and Mary Smith, wife of a Dr. Smith, and their 
brother Joseph Warren Scott went with us to Skenectady. We set sail in a sloop 
at N. Brunswick on the Rariton river, and sailed to New York city; thence up 
the North river to Albany—Thence by land to Skenectady, and thence to Ball- 
town Saratoga county, N. York State. Here we remained, and partook of the 
waters for about two weeks. I found considerable benefit from this tour, and 
returned to Brunswick much improved in health. But the next Spring the spit- 
ting of blood returned, and I was very low. 

Having gone through a regular course of trials? 1 was licenced to preach the 
gospel by the Presbytery of New Brunswick May 1797, at which time I was in 
such a weak state of health that both the physicians and the Presbytery advised 
me to preach but one sermon in the day (at least) for some time, and that only 
on the Sabbath day. Indeed none that knew me at that time, expected that I 
would live to preach many sermons; but a kind Providence has preserved me to 
see a little more than 87 years and still able to preach occasionally. 

Having obtained liberty to itinerate out of the bounds of the Presbytery, 
after supplying vacancies about three weeks near my father’s, I set out for Bath 
in the Genesee country, in which tour the Rev* Asa Dunham accompanied me 
as far as the Painted Post on the Tioga river.* On our way I spent the first Sab- 
bath preaching at Danville Northumberland county (now Columbia)? and 
lodged with my brother in law John McFerran, who accompanied me the next 
day to my brother William Scott’s. From this Mr. Dunham and myself en- 
countered the wilderness and arived at the painted Post on Thursday evening. 
There we parted and Mr. Dunham went toward the Seneca lake, and I to Bath, 
where I preached on Sabbath day and on Tuesday. Then travelled down the 

6 Ballston Spa, a post-town and resort near Saratoga Springs, Saratoga County, New 
York. Descriptions of the towns mentioned in the narrative as they were in the early 
nineteenth century may be found in The American Gazetter (third edition, London, 1810). 

7 The various examinations, discourses, and trial sermons demanded of candidates by 
the presbytery. 

8 Bath is a post-town on the north bank of Conhocton Creek in Steuben County, New 
York, eighteen miles northwest of Painted Post. 

9 Danville is now in Montour County, formed from Columbia County in 1850. 
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Tioga river to the North branch of the Susquehana. Thence up the said river 
to the Unadilla, preaching at every place where I could obtain even a smal[1] 
collection of people. At the settlements near the mouth of the Unadilla con- 


e 
siderable awakening took place, which induced me to stay with them near two 


weeks preaching by day and by night till a missionary came among them from 
the Eastern States, 

I then set out again on my journey, but the first night after I left the Una- 
dilla, I travelled till midnight before 1 found anyone that would afford me 
lodging, though there were some rich farms in the way. In the latter part of this 
night’s travel I had 12 miles with but one house. Next day I arived at Coopers- 
town at the head of the North branch of the Susquehanna river, where it comes 
out of lake Otsego. Here I preached an evening sermon to a respectable audi- 
ence; and Judge Cooper,'® the proprietor of the town, paid me a visit the next 
morning and gave me a strong invitation to come and settle there; but I wished 
to travel for my health. From this I passed through Cherry Valley, and to the 
Mohawk river near Canojoharry—thence down the foresaid river, till I found 
a road that led to Ballstown. At this place I remained between two and three 
weeks for the sake of receiving benefit from the springs. I preached to these 
people two Sabbath days and one week day. The people here proposed to give 
me a call, but I wished to travel more for my health. Set out on my return 
home, preached an evening sermon at Skenectady. And the next morning set 
out for Albany, where I met with my old friend Mr. Rowley from New Mar- 
ket, near Princeton, in whose company I travelled as far as Poukeepsey, where 
we parted, and I came across New Jersey to my father’s house. 

In the Spring of 1798, I had a return of spitting blood, and obtained liberty 
at the Spring meeting of Presbytery again to itinerate out of their bounds dur- 
ing the Summer months. May 17—I was married to Anna Rea, daughter of 
Sam' Rea Esq" of Mount Bethel. Some time in June set out accompanied with 
my father in law to see our friends in Washington County where I remained 
preaching in the vacancies in the bounds of the Presbytery of Ohio five weeks 
in which time I formed some acquaintance with the people of Mill Creek and 
the Flatts congregations.'' After my return I spent the remainder of the Sum- 
mer and Fall in the bounds of the Presbytery of New Brunswick untill the 

10 Judge William Cooper (1754-1809), the father of James Fenimore Cooper and the 
founder of Cooperstown. There is a sketch of him by James M. Lee in the Dictionary of 
American Biography, 4: 417 (New York, 1930). 

1! The Presbytery of Ohio was formed in 1793 from that portion of the Presbytery of 
Redstone west of the Monongahela River. Mill Creek is a small stream emptying into 
the Ohio River about forty-three miles below Pittsburgh. The Flats settlement, now Fair- 


view, is a small village in Hancock County, West Virginia. 
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meeting of Synod in October, at Newark; when I was appointed to ride as a 
missionary for 5 months in a part of New York State lying between Owasco 
lake and the Genesee river. And the Presbytery of New Brunswick was author- 
ized to ordain me as an Evangelist, if the way be clear. Accordingly I was or- 
dained, by the laying on of the hands of the Presbytery at the city of New 
Brunswick Nov. 7, 1798. 

Set out on my missionary tour Nov. 15. Hugh Foresman Esq" accompanied 
me to Sheshequin within a few miles of Tioga point.'* We were detained at 
Wilksbarry a day or two on account of a deep snow that fell before we could 
leave the town. As soon as we dared venture we set out up the North branch of 
the Susquehana river to Sheshequin where I began my missionary labors. From 
this I crossed over the river preached in a small settlement then proceeded up 
to Tioga point, Owego, and thence on to the head of Cayuga lake, preaching 
at every little settlement I found. Then proceed down the East side of the lake 
to its outlet visiting and preaching in every settlement as I went along. Thence 
down the Seneca river to the little saltworks where was a small town called 
Montazuma.'3 From this I returned up the Owasco lake to its head, then back 
to Milton on the Cayuga lake.'4 Here it pleased the Lorp to bless my labor with 
more than common success, This induced me to continue preaching to this 
people and the neighbouring settlements for near one month, laboring both by 
night and by day (This people sent in a call for me to the Spring meeting of 
Presbytery, as will appear in its proper place) From this I visited all the settle- 
ments between the Seneca and Cayuga lakes passing on to Geneva, to Canan- 
dague and other settlements to Williamsburgh on the Genesee river: and thence 
down to Bath and to Newton.'5 And now the time of my mission drawing to- 
ward a close, and a great appearance of a thaw I found it would be necessary 
for me to return home as I had a number of large creeks to cross and neither 
bridges nor ferries over them. Accordingly I set out in company with a travel- 
ler, and although this was near the last of March, we rode a good part of the 
way on the ice of Tioga river and that night the river broke up. 

12 Sheshequin and Tioga Point (now Athens) are in Bradford County. Athens is at 
the confluence of the Chemung (Tioga) River and the North Branch of the Susquehanna. 

13 Montezuma is in Cayuga County, New York, ten miles from Auburn. 

14In 1810 Milton, near the southern extremity of Cayuga Lake, had a population of 
3,553. The American Gazetteer (third edition). 

1§ Geneva, Canandaigua, and Williamsburgh are in Ontario County, New York. Geneva 
is at the north end of Seneca Lake and Canandaigua at the north end of Canandaigua 
Lake on the site of an old Indian town. Newtown is in Tioga County between the south 
end of Seneca Lake and the Tioga River. 
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After a long and tedious journey, having, through the good hand of Provi- 
dence, escaped dangers at several times from high waters, I arived at home 
April 5, 1799. In this tour the Lorp was pleased to keep up my spirit during 
a very inclement season, and to preserve my health in a wonderful manner, al- 
though often exposed to bitter storms, and employed in incessant labor and fa- 
tigue. It was however a pleasant mission to me, especially where I could dis- 
cover anything like feeling under the word. I trust my labor was not in vain, 
this however will be decided at another day. 

I attended Presbytery April 17, 1799 at the city of New Brunswick, where 
two calls were put into my hands, one from the Congregation of Milton on the 
East side of Cayuga lake with a letter informing me that the Congregationalists 
and Presbyterians had united in that Congregation on the very same plan on 
which the two denominations formed the union of 1801.'° The other call was 
from the united Congregations of Mill Creek and the flatts. | accepted the last 
of these two calls, and received my dismission from the Presbytery of New 
Brunswick, to join that of Ohio. 


July 1, 1799 we set out with our moving to the West. At Shippensburgh we 
spent the Sabbath, when I attended public worship at Middle Spring and heard 
Dr. Cooper and Mr. Laird preach.'? The next week we arived at the East side 
of Laural Hill, where I preached on Sabbath day to a housefull of people al- 


though notice was not give till late a saturday evening. On Saturday follow- 
ing we arived in the bounds of Mill Creek Congregation, and I took the charge 
of both Congregations. ... 

About the year 1800 the Reverend Thomas Edgar Hughes'® was sent on a 
mission to Detroit and visited on his way the Wiondot tribe of Indians at lower 


16 The preaching of the Congregational ministers of New England and the Presbyterian 
ministers was very similar. Regulated codperation was proposed by the Congregational As- 
sociation of Connecticut in 1801 and a plan of union was adopted by the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. In 1802 this plan was unanimously adopted by the Connecticut asso- 
ciation. George P. Hays, Presbyterians, 155-158 (New York, 1892). 

17 Shippensburg, Cumberland County, laid out in 1749 by Edward Shippen, is one of 
the oldest towns west of the Susquehanna River. It was an important town on the early 
pioneer route from Philadelphia to Pittsburgh and Wheeling and until the opening of the 
nineteenth century was the terminal of the stage route from Lancaster westward. Middle 
Spring is a village a few miles north of Shippensburg. 

18 Thomas E. Hughes (1769-1838) was a native of York County and a younger brother 
of the Reverend James Hughes, who was an organizer of the Ohio Presbytery and one of 
the early editors of the Western Missionary Magazine. Thomas Hughes was an important 
figure in the Erie Presbytery; he served the New Salem and Mount Pleasant churches in 


Beaver County and engaged in several missionary tours to the western country. 
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Sandusky,"? who gave some encouragement to send a missionary among them 


accordingly a Mr. Alex" Cook was ordained an evangelist to go and preach the 
gospel to them but he could not remain there, as they would not receive him.?° 
But in the year 1802, if my memory serves me right Dr. McMillan and Broth- 
er Macurdy proposed making another trial, and requested me to undertake the 
tour, to which I readily consented.*" Accordingly I set out accompanied with a 
Mr Alex" Mathews.** A young man who had been taken prisoner with these 
Indians and brought up with them from his childhood, whose name was Hamp- 
ton Northorp was our interpreter. When we arived at Sandusky he had the In- 
dians collected to hear me. To them I preached two or three times and proposed 
to take any of their children to receive an education without cost to them. On 
Friday our interpreter left us and went to Detroit but before he left us a half 
blood indian named Barnet came to converse with me; the Lorp had touched 
his heart, and he was under deep distress of mind. I tried to direct his atten- 
tion to the cross of Christ, and open up to him the plan of salvation—and to 
guard him against resting on any false ground of hope and pointed out the 
evidences of a true conversion. On Saturday morning we considered it useless 
to stay here without an interpreter, and concluded that we could spend the Sab- 
bath in the woods better than here. Accordingly we set out for home, accom- 
panied with two young Indians of the Mohawk nation the one named Peter 
Johnson and the other Isaac with a design to go to school. They took us to 
the old Coscusky path?3 along which we travelled till we came to a small stream 

19 Lower Sandusky, at the head of navigation on the Sandusky River in northern Ohio, 
was on the main route of travel between the head of the Ohio River and Detroit. Until 
Wayne’s victory at Fallen Timbers in 1794 it was an important Wyandot village. In 1850 
its name was changed to Fremont. ‘The Wyandots were also known as Hurons. 

20 Alexander Cook (1760-1828), a Canonsburg silversmith, was licensed by the Presby- 
tery of Ohio in 1802. He served as pastor of the churches of New Castle and Slippery 
Rock from 1803 to 1810. In addition to his missionary tours to the western Indians he 
served as missionary in South Carolina and Georgia. 

21 The Reverend John McMillan (1752-1833) is famous in the annals of the Presby- 
terian church as one of the five founders of Redstone Presbytery in 1781 and as the prin- 
cipal founder of Jefferson College, Canonsburg. The Reverend Elisha Macurdy (1759- 
1845) was also prominent in the frontier church. He served for thirty-seven years at 
Cross Roads and Three Springs in the Presbytery of Ohio. 

22 His name is also recorded as William Matthews. He was a brother of John Matthews, 
pupil and parishioner of Scott’s. History of the Presbytery of Washington, 430 (Philadel- 
phia, 1889). 

23 The Kuskuskie Path was a well-known path of communication between Pittsburgh and 
Sandusky. After leaving Kuskuskie, about forty miles north of Logstown, on the Beaver 
River, it sought the divide between the Lake Erie watershed and that of the Ohio River 
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about the middle of Sandusky plains, called Pipe creek, and here we encamped, 
spancelling our horses with elm bark. Next morning being Sabbath, having re- 
solved to spend the day here in the best manner we could, we paid no attention 
to our horses till after worship and breakfast, when we could hear no sound of 
the bell. Mr. Mathews then got on their trail and pursued them; for then it 
was evident the bark of their spancels had slipped loose. Isaac had brough[t] 
a horse with him which he had spancelled with an Indian hoppes [sic], he 
therefore caught his own horse, and follow[ed] Mathews. He returned about 
noon and gave us to understand that Mathews took his horse and was pursuing 
ours. This was a sore trial; yet I spent that day I think comfortably; I saw the 
providence of Gop in the dispensation, and was brought in some measure to 
submit. In the evening Mr. Mathews returned about sunset, but no horses, he 
had followed them to the out edge of the plains, and their trail could not easily 
be followed further. Next morning we packed our saddles and baggage on 
Isaac’s horse, and took it afoot ourselves. In the plain our bag of provision had 
fell off and was Lost, so that we were obliged to live that day that night and 
all next day without any thing to eat only one place we found some crab apples, 
and another a few half ripe winter grapes; but in the evening where we en- 
camped, we shot a racoon which we roasted and eat without bread or salt. On 
Wednesday we came to Cleveland from which we received good treatment all 
the way home.4 Isaac went home again but Peter continued at school for some 
time. 

The next summer I was sent out again accompanied with a Mr. John Bruce, 
a student of divinity. We were kindly received at Sandusky where I preached 
once or twice then set out for Browns town, Detroit river.*5 I preached on Sab- 
bath to the white people on the river Raison then proceeded to Brownstown on 
Monday where a Roman priest who was then with them, forbid them to hear 


me. I therefore wrote to Mr. Duet the Indian agent,2° who recommended them 


and followed it to the headwaters of the Sandusky River. Accounts of the Ohio trails are 
in Archer B. Hulbert, The Indian Thoroughfares of Ohio, 264-295 (Ohio Archzological 
and Historical Society, Publications, vol. $—Columbus, 1900) and in Frank N. Wilcox, 
Ohio Indian Trails (Cleveland, 1933). See also Lewis Evans’ map of 1755 and Thomas 
Hutchins’ map of 1764. 

24 After the loss of their horses the party seems to have diverged northward from the 
Kuskuskie Path to the Lake Shore Path. 

25 About twenty miles south of Detroit. 

26 Undoubtedly Mr. Charles Jouett, who was Indian agent at Detroit from 1802 to 
1805. Milo M. Quaife, ed., The John Askin Papers, 2: 472 n. (Burton Historical Records 
—Detroit, 1928). 
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to hear me. The same evening two chiefs came down from Detroit who ob- 
tained a hearing for me the next day—after preaching here I returned to the 
river Raison where I preached and formed a congregation. From this we re- 
turned to Lower Sandusky, and after spending a day or two here we went to 
upper Sandusky*? where I preac[h]Jed on Friday and was asked to preach on 
Saturday. This was a trying case for me, as I had mad[e] an appointment at 
Mrs Whitakers 44 mil[es] from this on Sabbath day; I agreed however if they 
would meet when the Sun is about an hour high. They met accordingly and I 
preached to them, after which Old Crain,** the head chief paid a short address 
to me to the following effect. He thanked me for comming to declare the truth 
to them; for they had need of instruction. He thanked the great council (the 
Synod) for sending us; and he prayed that the great Spirit would conduct us 
safe home to our own fire’s side. He then addressed his people to this effect. 
Brothers, our father has told us the truth, listen to him; and now to shew our 
approbation, let us all shake hands with him. Then the old chief came forward 
and shook hands with us and the next and next chief; Then the rest of the 
males from the old grey headed man to the little boy—and lastly from the old- 
est woman to the little girl. Then two of the chiefs went and brough[t] up 
our horses and held our stirrips for us to get on. Such a manifestation of respect, 
I have never met before nor since. That night we rode to Spicer’s village about 
28 miles. Next day I preached at the house of Mrs. Whitaker to quite a large 
society of Indians, and after sermon had considerable conversation with Barnet 
who seems to have obtained a comfortable hope. 

On Monday morning Mr. Spicer came with little son James about 5, or 6 
years old for me [to] take him with me. We therefore set out for home with 


James Whitaker and James Spicer to receive and [sic] education, and old Mr 


Spicer conveyed us two days in the Wilderness. This man was taken prisoner 
when a child was married to a Squaw of the Seneca nation. On my return I 
was taken with the billious remitting fever near Jeromestown?? and rode home 
with it on my back. I was confined with this complaint till late in the fall when 


27 A Wyandot village forty miles south of Lower Sandusky. It is famous as -he scene 
of the burning of Colonel William Crawford. 

28 Chief Crane (Tarhe) was a famous Wyandot chief. There is a sketch of him in Ed- 
ward L. Taylor, Monuments to Historical Indian Chiefs, 3-9 (Ohio Archzological and 
Historical Society, Publications, vol. g—Columbus, 1901). 

29 Jeromeville, in Ashland County, Ohio, on a branch of the Mohican River. It was an 
Indian trading post established by a Frenchman named Jerome. Scott is now on the 
Great or Big Trail from Detroit to Pittsburgh. 
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it fell into my legs, and in the Spring it turned to the shaking ague, which con- 
tinued with me till August. 

About A.D. 1825 or 1826 I gave up my charg[e] of the Flatts congregation 
on account of ill health, and their having an opportunity of uniting with an- 


other congregation which had lately become vacant; and the congregation of 
Mill Creek took the whole of my tim[e] where I continued to labor till the 
winter of the year 1838, when being afflicted with a calculous complaint be- 
came unable to ride, I considered it to be my duty to resign my charge and 
Presbytery at my request disolved the union, and the congregation was declared 
vacant. I continued, however, as a stated supply for one year. 

Thus have I labored forty years in this place, I trust not in vain. I have rea- 
son, indeed, to be astonished at, and to adore the goodness, and long suffering 
patience of Gop, in bearing with my faults and failings, which have been great 
and exceeding many.... 

My labors here I trust have not been in vain. The Lorp has been pleased to 
bless them I trust to the salvation of a goodly number of souls; and with heart 
felt gratitud[e] I would record it to the honour of his name. 

When I first arived in the bounds of Mill Creek congregation in the Sum- 
mer of 1799, I found that a considerable awakening had taken place under the 
preaching of Mr. Thomas Edgar Hughes, then a licenciate under the care of 
the Presbytery of Ohio, and that fall 33 were admitted to the priviledges of 
the church on examination. In the year 1802 the Lorp was pleased to give us 
a refreshing shower in which 25 were added to the church.3° One evening dur- 
ing this refreshing season, after social worship at the house of David Kerr— 
(one of our elders) a number tarried awhile for religious conversation, when 
seven children of, perhaps, from six to twelve years of age were brought under 
serious impressions, which continued for some length of time. All but one of 
these have since become hopeful members of the church. 

In the year 1803 the work known by the appellation of the bodily or fal- 
ling exercise3' began in the Presbyterian churches, and spread throughout the 

30 A manifestation of the Great Revival, symptoms of which were in evidence in west- 
ern Pennsylvania as early as 1797. The spirit of the revival burst forth in the Red River 
and Muddy River sections of Kentucky, swept in a wave of enthusiasm through the settle- 
ments of the upper Ohio Valley, and came to the pious Scotch-Irish of western Pennsyl- 
vania as an answer to their oft-repeated prayers for the regeneration of the world. 

31 The “falling exercises,” the “jerks,” the “barkings,” the “shoutings,” were evidences 
of emotional excesses accompanying the revival to which many conservative Presbyterians 


objected. Few accounts of early revivals fail to note remarkable exercises among children. 
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whole bounds of our Presbyteries West of the mountains. The work indeed 
appeared strange. The bodies of the subjects were so effected that they became 
intirely powerless, and some would lie from two to twenty four hours speech- 
less and helpless, Yea, I attended one young woman who remained thirty six 
hours in that state. The pulse was regular the whole time, only sometimes a 
little higher and quicker than in common health. This work has been con- 
demned by many pious ministers and people, who were not conversant in it. 
Indeed I felt opposed to it before it came among us. I considered it to be an 
enthusiastic rant, till it brake out in my own charge, when in examining the 
subjects I found the exercise of the mind of every one with whom the work 
began was intirely rational, and those who were admitted to the priviledges of 
the church have generally given good evidence of their piety. The cause of the 
bodily agitation appeared to be the sudden deep impression on the mind, as 
there is such a near connection between the body and mind, that whatever 
effects the one will effect the other more or less. The agitation of the body 
therefore appear[ed] to be a mere effect produced by these sudden impressions. 
This, however, may be mechanically produced by the art of imposture, and 
therefore no evidence of a saving work of grace; it is the exercise of the mind 
that proves the work. Our Presbiterian ministers and Church sessions therefore 
were cautious on this point. The number admitted during this excitiment, in 
my charge was 58. From this time till the year 1816 the annual admissions 
varied from 1 to 15. In the Fall of 1816, I preached at the house of a Mr 
Corey in an out quarter of the Flatts congregation, in the neighbourhood of 
Muchmore’s bottom, on the Ohio river, where there was but little regard paid 
to religion or the Sabbath day. The house (which was not large) was much 
crouded, and a solemn attention was paid. After the people were dismissed and 
gone out, an old gentleman, who had lately moved into the neighbourhood, 
and who was a member of the Secession church,3* called the people together, 
and observed, that as there were none of the denomination to which he be- 
longed near, he wished to have preaching to which he might occasionally at- 


tend, he therefore proposed to have a subscription draw[n] up, for me to 


preach to them one weekday every month, provided I would consent. This was 
immediately agreed to among themselves, and they came and proposed the 
same to me; to which I made answer, that as they lived contiguous to, and, for 
the most part, within reach of the Flatts meeting house, whatever they chose 
to subscribe, they might subscribe to that little congregation which (through 
removals) had become exceeding weak, and I would preach to them on the last 


32 The author probably means the Cumberland church. 
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Wednesday of every month, as long as Gop in his providence should enable 
me. To this they readily agreed; and Mr. John McMillan, an elder of the 
Flatts congregation being present, provedentially had a subscription paper in 
his pocket, which he presented, and the head of every family there, beside sev- 
eral young men subscribed to it. (I have been more particular in this relation 
on account of the remarkable Providence that appeared through the whole) 
From this time a season of grace began to be manifested in this moral desert, 
which spread into the congregation, the fruits of which were 17 admitted on 
examination. 

A communion was appointed in Mill Creek in September 1817, and on the 
preparation Sabbath, I proposed, according to our custom, to appoint a day to 
converse with applicants; but everything appeared to indicate a deadness in 
the congregation (not haying partaken of the Shower on the Flatts and Much- 
more’s bottom) and having no applicants on the last occasion, Session thought 
it best to publish that no appointments would be made; but if any wished to 
make application, they might come to my house and bring the elder of the 
quarter with them. But I thought that from the dark appearance we had the 
more need to meet, and pray for better times. I therefore proposed to meet, 
and if no applicants came forward we would spend the day in social prayer. To 
this the Session cordially agreed. A day was therefore appointed, and publica- 
tion of the agreement made. On the day appointed we were all astonished to 
find the congregation generally met for social worship, and there were so many 
applicants, that like Jacob, we were constrained to acknowledge, ‘Surely the 
Lorp is in this place, and we knew it not.’ We therefore concluded that I and 
a part of the Session would take a seat out of doors to converse with applicants, 
while the other part went in and attended the prayer meeting. On that occa- 
sion we admitted 29 on examination, and 6 in December following. During 
that year I baptized 6 Adults. In 1818 we received on examination 32, so the 
fruits of that awakining from 1816 was 76 of whom I baptized adults 13. 

In 1821 a remarkable reviving season was graciously afforded, which lasted 
with little or no abatement about five years, the fruits of which at Mill Creek 
were 111, and at the Flatts about as many 96 of whom were admitted before 
I was dismissed from that congregation. Adults baptized during that time 47. 

During this last excitement the Lorp was pleased to favour me with an un- 
common degree of health and strength so that I was enabled to preach and 
labor day and night especially in the Winter during the whole five years, and 
twice I rode round the outskirts of both congregations and preached eleven ser- 
mons, and attended five praying societies in one week on each of these tours. 
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Our meeting for prayer was at early dawn, at which we spent from half an hour 
to an hour in prayer. O how precious was that season! To Gop be the glory. 

In the fall of 1826 (if I remember right) the pastoral relation between me 
and the Flatts congregation was dissolved, and the congregation of Mill Creek 
took the whole of my labors till the Winter of 1838 when, through age and 
bodily infirmity, 1 thought it my duty to give up the charge, that the people 
might have the opportunity of obtaining one that was able to undergo the labors 
of a pastor. Nevertheless I continued to preach to them as a stated supply till 
Jan” 1839. Thus I have preached to this people 40 years, throug[h] the kind 
providence of Gop, and still feel attached to them with a paternal affection. 

Since giving up my charge I have labored under serious difficulties of mind 
to know whether my resignation was agreeable to the mind and will of Gop. ... 
Soon after my dismission a great division and contention arose about giving a 
call to a certain young minister, which contention threatened to rend the con- 
gregation. ... I have often feared, that it was a chastisment both upon myself 
and the congregation. If so, I pray that it may be sanctified to us both. 

In the Fall of 1840 the congregation presented a call to the Rev* John B. 
McCoy ;33 but they enjoyed his labors but [a] short time for in the fall of 
[1841] having attended Presbytery at West Liberty, he went from them ac- 
companied with his wife and child to the town of Wheeling to see his brother 
in law, and on the next morning, set out for West Alexandria when descending 
a hill a short distance from Wheeling town, the horse took fright, ran away 
overset and broke the carriage kicked and broke the thigh of Mr McCoy, with 
which together with other injuries received from the fall, he survived but a 
day or two. This strange Providence was a sore stroke on the congregation. 

In Oct" 1842 a call was forwarded from the con[gre] gation for the minis- 
terial labors of Mr David Robinson which he accepted, was ordained and en- 
stalled in April 184[3] and has since continued the regular pastor of this 
church—34 Since my dismission I have occasionally preached here and the 
neighbouring congregations when they send for me. Through the kind hand of 
Providence I have been enabled to preach as usual when called upon, and have 
frequently been sent for by the congregation of Fair View (formerly the Flatts) 

33 John B. McCoy was received as a candidate by the Washington Presbytery in 1837; 
he was dismissed to the Presbytery of Philadelphia in 1837 and from it in 1839; and 
he was installed in the Mill Creek church in November, 1840. 

34 David Robinson (1809-1861) was born at Cross Creek, was graduated from Wash- 
ington College in 1837, was licensed in 1841, and was ordained at Mill Creek in April, 
1842, where he remained twelve years. 
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I have had several tours to Cross Road (Florence) Frankfort, and Bethlehem 
(near Safe harbour) twice to Wellsville and Sharron (formerly Flaugherty) one 
to Mo[n]tour, to the Scotch Settlement, and Longs Run; besides several tours 
to Wellsburgh, Va. and three times on a visit to my friends at Cross, where I 
preached each time and once at Mount Prospect, Upper Buffalo and Middle- 
town. It still rejoices my heart to have an opportunity to proclaim the glad 
news of salvation to my fellow men. O that Gop would give grace to improve 
the few days of sojourning here in such a manner that his glory may be ad- 
vanced, and my own soul may be edified. 

Thus, my dear children, I have given you a condensed and hasty narative of 
some of the most important events of my life, together with some of the won- 
ders of grace which the Lorp has permitted me to witness in the congregations 
over which his Providence had placed me, and in which I labored 40 years... . 

And now, my dear children, I shall conclude this epistle with my last and 
dying advice, And 

I. Let me earnestly beseech you to ‘Give all diligence to make your calling 
and election sure.’ Thousands deceive themselves on this point, and Satan is al- 
ways ready to confirm the deception, so that you cannot be two much on your 
guard against his wily insinuations. .. . There are great mistakes with regard 
to the doctrine of assurance. Some make it the very essence of faith, and this 
opinion has a tendency to cast the young soldier of the cross into despondency 
instead [of] incouraging him. ... 

II. Remember you are not called into the fold of Christ merely to seek your 
own benefit, or your own salvation; but the salvation of others also. .. . 

1. Such of you as have children, they need your special care and attention, 
and you are bound by the stronges[t] ties, not only to provide for their tem- 
poral wants, and to have them well educated at school, but also to use every 
means to bring them up in the fear, nurture, and admonition of the Lorp. 
What an awful account will many parents have to render, of the manner in 
which they have brought up their children! What care and pains do many take 
to have their children well clothed, and well instructed in literature, and polite 
behaviour (which is right in its place) while the immortal soul is neglected... . 
Multitudes of parents seldom (if ever) pray with or for their children, and by 
this neglect children are taught never to pray for themselves. Many men, not 
only restrain prayer, but lead their children by example to abominable vices. 
Hence you will generally see a drunken, Swearing, Sabbath breaking parent 
have drunken, swearing, Sabbath breaking children. Example has a powerful 
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influence on the young and tender mind. How importent, then, is it to main- 
tain a walk and conversation according to Godliness before your children or 
domesticks, 

2. The cause of Gop, in general throughout the world has a demand upon 
you. You are hired in the vineyard of Christ, not to stand idle there, but to 
work as you are enabled in supporting the gospel, and the cause of religion, and 
in spreading the gospel to the utmost heathan lands. .. . 

And now, that the Gop of peace may bless you with all the blessings of his 
grace—strengthen you in the inward man, establish you in the faith and pre- 
pare you for the enjoyment of himself in that happy region, wherein your 
worst enemy can never enter, is the sincere prayer of Your affectionate father 

GeorcE M. Scott 


Finished Dec" 15, 1846 
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NOTES AND DOCUMENTS 


BENJAMIN THAW—A MEMORIAL! 


N THE nineteenth day of August, 1933, the Historical Society of 
O Western Pennsylvania met with a great loss in the death of Ben- 
jamin Thaw, one of its most prominent members. It is our present de- 
sire to try to draw a picture of this remarkable man as we knew him and 
loved him, and to place it among our records. 

From 1917 until his death Mr. Thaw was a member of the govern- 
ing body of the society and from 1919 to 1927 he was a vice president. 
For the last three years of his life he was on the board of control of the 
Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey, representing the University 
of Pittsburgh, of which institution he was a trustee. Through his gifts 
of books, pamphlets, and newspapers he did much to increase the num- 
ber of historic items possessed by the society, as well as enriching it with 
a valuable collection of papers of his father, William Thaw, and of his 
grandfather, John Thaw. 

Mr. Thaw belonged to one of the most prominent families of Pitts- 
burgh, being the son of William Thaw, who was born in Pittsburgh on 
October 12, 1818, and of Eliza Burd Blair Thaw, a native of Wash- 
ington, Pennsylvania, who married William Thaw in 1841. She died 
in 1863, and among her kin were Benjamin West and Robert Fulton. 

In a carefully written article published in the Pittsburgh Post of Au- 
gust 19, 1889, it is stated that “William Thaw was a representative of 
what is best in Pittsburgh’s conservativeism ... It is no idle talk, but 
the soberest of truth to say that Pittsburgh never had a citizen who did 
such noble, practical and liberal work in aiding scientific and educational 
enterprises, and in promoting business prosperity, and maintaining busi- 
ness and municipal integrity, and in furthering charities and benev- 
olence, irrespective of race or creed, as William Thaw.” 

It was with this background that Benjamin Thaw was born and 
reared, and the story of his life bears a close resemblance to those of 


1 Read at a meeting of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania on October 24, 
1933. Ed. 
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America’s great men. After attending the Fourth Ward Public School, 
he entered the Western University of Pennsylvania, now the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh, from which he was graduated in 1878. Afterwards 
he spent a year at Yale University in graduate study. 

His college years completed, he at once took up his business career, 
beginning as a railroad clerk. He entered the coke business with his 
elder brother, William Thaw, Jr., and after his father’s death in Paris 
on August 17, 1889, he spent much of his time in managing his father’s 
estate. He was officially identified with various leading concerns in Pitts- 
burgh, and served as a director of the First National Bank at Pittsburgh 
and of the Peoples-Pittsburgh Trust Company. For many years he 
served as treasurer of the board of trustees of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association of Pittsburgh, and he was instrumental in the purchase 
of the property on Wood Street now occupied by that organization. 
This site belonged to the Thaw family, and a bronze tablet now marks 
the spot where Mr. Thaw’s father was born, at a time when Wood 
Street was scarcely more than a muddy lane. 

In 1886 Mr. Thaw married Elma E. Dows of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
who died in Paris in 1931. They had five children—a daughter, Hen- 
rietta Thaw, now Mrs. Lawrence Slade of New York, and four sons— 
Stephen, the eldest; Lieutenant Alexander Blair Thaw, a member of 
the American Flying Forces, who was killed in France on August 18, 
1918; Colonel William Thaw, who left Yale University to serve as a 
member of the Lafayette Escadrille in France during the World War 
and who obtained an outstanding record; and Benjamin Thaw, Jr., 
who is at present counsellor of the American legation at Oslo, Norway. 

Never of a rugged physical constitution, Mr. Thaw was for many 
years deprived of sleep and rest because of asthma, which showed itself 
in his early manhood. He daily and courageously wrestled with the 
affliction and mustered his frail physical powers to meet the demands 
of his spiritual nature. To Mr. Thaw religion was a comfort and a 
refuge, and his leisure enabled him to devote long hours to golf and to 
his much-loved books. To his many friends and to those who knew Ben- 
jamin Thaw best, his death is a great personal loss, and the city of Pitts- 
burgh is the poorer because the life of one of its best citizens has been 
brought to a close. 


Pittsburgh Cuarces W. DAHLINGER 














BENJAMIN THAW 


[From a photograph taken in 192g in the possession of Colonel William Thaw] 
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BRADDOCK’S WAR SUPPLIES AND DUNBAR’S CAMP! 


HE FOLLOWING is the story of how the war supplies of General 

Braddock, which he discarded in his hasty retreat from Fort Du- 
quesne, were found by means of a geophysical prospecting device and 
how, in the finding of them, the outlines of Colonel Dunbar’s camp, 
where Braddock’s defeated army stopped for its first camp site the day 
after the battle, were traced. 

Mr. Shirl Herr of Crawfordsville, Indiana, and the writer drove to 
Fort Necessity in August, 1932, to survey the fort with the expectation 
of finding some relics left by Washington when the fort was abandoned 
July 4, 1754. On arriving at the fort on August 20, we met Mr. Black- 
ford, who had charge of the reconstruction of the fort. While waiting 
to get permission to make the search we decided to hunt for shells at 
what was supposed to be the site of Dunbar’s camp. Mr. Blackford’s son 
had found a broken shell during the summer on the side of a mountain 
of the Laurel Hill range, where Braddock’s trail was supposed to have 
been traced. The exact site of Dunbar’s camp was not known, so we 
had to hunt blindly for buried shells and camp articles, starting at the 
place where the boy had found a part of a cannon ball. We were lucky 
immediately; for we located five broken shells under the ground within 
an hour. We found no more that afternoon but we returned the next 
day to renew the search for the real camp site where Braddock had or- 
dered most of the war supplies destroyed, buried, or burned. A man 
who had lived there when a boy was visiting the site. He said that years 
ago he had found some broken shells down the mountain side, not far 
from where we were hunting. Going to this point at the base of the 
mountain, we began to find camp equipment and buried broken shells 
in considerable numbers. The finding of these materials showed that 
without a doubt we had found the old Braddock-Dunbar camp where 


1 Colonel Thomas Dunbar commanded that part of General Braddock’s army that fol- 
lowed him with the baggage, heavy artillery, and stores. On the day of Braddock’s defeat, 
July 9, 1755, Dunbar’s troops were encamped about fifty miles in the rear. On July 10 
Dunbar learned of the disaster. The camp was thrown into confusion by the fleeing rem- 
nants of Braddock’s army, and when the general, fatally wounded, arrived at the camp he 
gave orders to destroy or bury most of the ammunition and military supplies to prevent 
them from falling into the hands of the French and to facilitate a further retreat. Dr. 
Abbott, the author of this paper, is associate professor of physics at Purdue University. Ed. 
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the supplies had been abandoned. After marking the spot we left, and 
the next morning we went back to make a search around Fort Neces- 
sity. The search did not bring to light anything except modern articles, 
and we were forced for lack of time to return home. 

Shortly afterwards, Mr. Herr and the writer received an invitation 
to be the guests for a week of Mr. McClellan Leonard of Uniontown 
so that we could make a thorough search for Braddock’s war supplies 
and survey the old camp site that we had located in the summer. Mr. 
Leonard is chairman of the committee on ways and means of the Fort 
Necessity chapter of the Sons of the American Revolution and he is also 
a member of the Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. As he had 
obtained permission from land owners to search and dig for war relics, 
we decided to accept his offer; accordingly we spent the week begin- 
ning October 25, 1932, with him in searching, digging, and surveying 
along the Braddock trail north of Fort Necessity. Every day we were 
successful in locating many articles of camp equipment and shells of 
various sizes, and every evening we returned to Mr. Leonard’s home 
in Uniontown with one hundred pounds or so of rusty antique material 
to clean up and examine. 

A tablet had been erected on the supposed Braddock-Washington 
trail at a point where historians had assumed that Dunbar was encamped 
at the time of Braddock’s defeat and where the retreating general had 
ordered Dunbar to destroy or bury all excess war material and supplies 
preparatory to a further retreat. The instrument that helped us to de- 
termine the boundaries of Dunbar’s camp by locating the discarded 
camp equipment and war materials proved that history missed the exact 
location by at least an eighth of a mile. After the camp area was out- 
lined the old trail scars were found leading into one end and out of the 
other end of the camp. A very large old oak tree was found growing 
in the middle of the old scar, showing that this trail had not been used 
for a hundred years or more. After having discovered some of the 
boundaries of the real camp with our instrument, a survey was made 


with an army engineer’s compass as follows: a traverse was run from 
the tablet marking the location of Dunbar’s camp to a stone pump house 
at the old spring. Another traverse was run north from the center of 
the camp up to the base of the mountain known as Dunbar’s Knob. 
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Another one was run from the center of the camp forty degrees west 
of south, through the low land to the foot of the mountain opposite 
Dunbar’s Knob. The accompanying map of Dunbar’s camp was then 
made from the above data. 

All the relics were from one-half to two feet under the ground an? 
their locations were discovered by means of the portable miniature pros- 
pecting outfit. It operates by the phenomenon of re-radiation. The de- 
vice is patented and owned by Mr. Shirl Herr, who worked under the 
direction and supervision of the writer. Its trade name is “Little 
George,” because it never tells a lie. 

One collection of camp articles was left at the Fort Necessity Mu- 
seum. A larger collection, that shown in the accompanying photograph, 
was left with Mr. McClellan Leonard for the museum in the public 
library at Uniontown. It is hard to identify all of the relics, but we see in 
the photograph parts of eight-inch (fifty pound) cannon balls, some 
whole four and one-half inch (twelve pound) balls, a lot of one and 
one-fourth inch and one-inch balls, large tire spikes, long nails, pinchers 
for shoeing horses, wagon-bow staples, rings, pins for spiking cannon, 
a horseshoe, a chain, a hook, a clevis, a bridle bit, and a copper dipper 
handle. A pile of horseshoe nails was found, evidently where the black- 
smith did his work. Since Daniel Boone was on this expedition and was 
a blacksmith by trade, they might have been his nails. 

The camp site is in a wild mountainous country, once a chestnut for- 
est but now covered with oaks and young chestnut trees and a thick un- 
derbrush. The natural increase in the depth of soil has been such as to 
cover the camp articles a foot or more under the surface during the 177 
years since they were left. It has been proposed that the place be made 
into a park and that a good road be built up the mountain for easy ac- 
cess. At present a road runs from the Summit Hotel on Route 40 (Na- 
tional Highway) to Dunbar’s camp site, but it is difficult to negotiate. 
Wild deer are still found in that part of the Allegheny Mountains. If 
the camp site is made into a park and the underbrush is cleared away 
so that one can take an instrument over all the ground, many more 
antique articles will be found that can tell more stories of Braddock’s 
disastrous expedition. 


Purdue University Raymonp B. ABBOTT 
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ANDREW CARNEGIE’S CIVIL WAR PROFITS 


N AN article on “The Significance of Western Pennsylvania in 

American History” in the WEsTERN PENNsYLVANIA HIsTORICAL 
Macazin_E for November, 1933, Dr. Alfred P. James states on page 
277 that during the Civil War the mills and factories of western Penn- 
sylvania “poured forth war materials and army supplies, greatly to the 
enrichment of Andrew Carnegie and other western Pennsylvanians.” 

Dr. James’s reference to Andrew Carnegie in this connection seems 
hardly warranted as Andrew Carnegie served in the war department 
in Washington from April to November, 1861, and was in Pittsburgh 
with the Pennsylvania Railroad until May, 1862, when a breakdown 
in health necessitated his taking a long vacation, on which he paid his 
first visit to Scotland in fourteen years, taking his mother with him. 

A memorandum of Mr. Carnegie’s income made for 1863 shows that 
he was still with the Pennsylvania Railroad, but that he was interested 
in the Piper & Schiffler bridge works; that out of a total income of 
$47,860.67, he received from Piper & Schiffler, $7,500.00. He had an 
interest in the Freedom Iron Company, from which he received an in- 
come, in 1863, of $250.00. His brother, Thomas Carnegie, was inter- 
ested at that time in the Kloman Iron Works, and Andrew received 
from his brother $4,250.00, but it is not clear whether this amount was 
income derived from a share he had in the Kloman works or was the 
repayment of a loan he had made to his brother. The larger part of his 
$47,860.67 income in 1863 was derived from investments he had made 
in sleeping cars and in an oil-producing company operating near Oil 
City." 

Andrew Carnegie resigned from the Pennsylvania Railroad in 
March, 1865. In 1863 he was instrumental in organizing the Keystone 
Bridge Company, into which was merged Piper & Schiffler, of which 
firm he had become a partner in 1862.7 In 1864 he was one of the or- 
ganizers of the Superior Rail Mill and Blast Furnace, which was to 
make railroad rails, and of the Cyclops Iron Company, which did not 


1 Burton J. Hendrick, The Life of Andrew Carnegie, 1: 120-123 (Garden City, N.Y., 
1932). 


2 Andrew Carnegie, Autobiography, 116 (Boston and New York, 1920). 
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start operations until the late spring of 1865, when the Civil War was 
approaching its end and the demand for war material was rapidly de- 
creasing. 

This does not indicate that the manufacture of war materials and 
army supplies contributed “greatly to the enrichment of Andrew Car- 
negie.” On the contrary, it would seem that he was making consider- 
ably more money during the period of the Civil War from his invest- 
ments in oil production and in the newly developed sleeping car business 
than he was from iron manufacture, particularly iron manufacturing for 
the supply of war materials. Although he was in the iron bridge busi- 
ness as a partner of Piper & Schiffer in 1862 and received income 
from this enterprise in 1863, it is a fact that iron bridges were then so 
new that only a few of the more progressive railroads were beginning 
to use them and their use for military purposes was negligible. 

Doubtless many Pennsylvania ironmasters grew wealthy during the 
Civil War period by supplying the government with its requirements 
for iron material, but Mr. Carnegie entered the iron business too late to 
participate extensively in these war time profits. 


Pittsburgh Epwin §S. Fickes 


HISTORY AND THE NEW IMMIGRATION' 


NE HUNDRED and seventy-five years ago a man of Switzerland set- 
O tled in Westmoreland County midway between Fort Pitt and Fort 
Ligonier. He could speak little English, and he raised a large family, the 
members of which to their several dying days spoke our language fla- 
vored with a strong German accent. To such English-speaking people as 
he met in his lifetime, on account of his broken English, he was, I have 
little doubt, a good deal of a curiosity; yet in a modest but brave way, he 
helped found, establish, and corroborate the frontier of this land. His ac- 
complishments, minor as they were, gave character to western Pennsyl- 
vania, and so made a substantial, if small, contribution to its history. 
1 Read by James Gregg, Esq., president of the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch of the 


Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania, at the luncheon meeting of the society on 


November 17, 1933. 
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Since then men of very many nations have settled here; and particu- 
larly those who have come to us in the last forty years have been curiosi- 
ties, if not more rare, certainly more remarkable than ever Andrew By- 
erly was to his contemporaries. They have been in fact “foreigners” to 
the easily welded Scotch-Irish and German stock that early settled here. 
They have made up here in western Pennsylvania a population as poly- 
glot as can be found anywhere, and the intermarriages of their descend- 
ants will produce a stock whose ethnology will be hard to unravel and 
whose behaviorism, in so far as it may be attributed thereto, will be the 
result of “‘confusion worse confounded.” 

We earnestly hope that, making all due allowance for progress, they 
will raise up a progeny that will be American. And when we say “Amer- 
ican” we intend that the adjective should refer to the America we have 
all known and loved, the America which was in fact the magnet that 
drew these people hither, that made them turn their backs upon the 
ashes of their forebears for the hope and promise of American life. 

If this traditional America is to influence their sons and daughters, as 
we hope it will, so that their progress will follow the line that in the last 
175 years has been projected for them, it must first be made to interest 
them. If, as we believe, we have that in local history which can be made 
to interest them, they must be educated to it, through the universal in- 
strumentality, the public school. And if, as we believe, there are events in 
the history of western Pennsylvania ranking in importance with the bet- 
ter advertised events of Massachusetts and Virginia, it is high time, I sub- 
mit, that these events be stressed and exploited in our public schools and 
that that pride in local history be evoked which is the surest guaranty of 
lasting interest. 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania James GREGG 





BOOK REVIEWS 


American History for Pennsylvania. In two volumes. By CHARLEs A. 
COULOMB, assistant superintendent of schools, Philadelphia. (New 
York, The MacMillan Company, 1933. viii, 402, xxiv p.; viii, 
434, xxvii p. Illustrations. ) 


Accorop1n¢ to the prefaces these volumes follow closely the Pennsylvania state 
course of study in social studies for grades five and six of the elementary schools. 
They are of interest therefore in several respects. They show the content of the 
course of study mentioned, they furnish light on the quality of textbooks, and 
they indicate what can be done with local history in a larger synthesis. The cri- 
teria of such writing are many. They involve chronological perspective of the 
whole and of its topical parts, atmosphere, selection and omission, organization, 
and accuracy, as well as adaptation of the material to the grades for which it is 
written, It is not easy to meet all these criteria at one and the same time. 

In these volumes will be found some political history and much social, eco- 
nomic, and cultural history, Considerable attention is given to civics as prepara- 
tion for citizenship and some to international relations, and there is in addition 
an elaboration of the place of Pennsylvania in the nation’s history. Even nine 
hundred pages are none too many for the inclusion of all these approaches. 

In this review it is possible to mention only a few of the features of the text. 
The first of these must be the matter of chronological perspective. This is un- 
avoidably injured by the very organization of the course of study and of this 
book on the unit or topical basis. As a result no clear picture of the evolution of 
the country as a unitary whole stands out from the volumes. In the next place 
organization and study forms are emphasized at the expense of accuracy and 
the inclusion of the results of the most recent historical scholarship. Even in the 
matter of Pennsylvania history such a shortcoming is noted. To this Pennsyl- 
vania material our attention will be confined. 

The very first Pennsylvania item is a map in the first volume opposite page 
59 presenting the exploded idea that La Salle navigated the upper Ohio River 
in 1669. In the otherwise satisfactory treatment of the settlement of Pennsyl- 
vania (p. 138-176), chronological perspective is violated in treating other 
Germans before mentioning Daniel Pastorius and Germantown. There are also 
a number of inaccuracies in the section on the French and Indian War (p. 240-— 
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260), in which western Pennsylvania is naturally given much consideration. 
On a map of 1750 (p. 244) the location of Fort Duquesne is indicated, al- 
though the fort was not established until 1754. On page 246 there is mention 
of Fort Venango as having been built by the English before 1753, but John 
Fraser’s trading house was the only English-built structure there before 1760. 
Other errors in this section of the text are the statements that a Virginia land 
company bought land in the Ohio Valley (p. 246), that the Great Meadows are 
not far from Pittsburgh (p. 249), that Washington’s advice about scouts and 
other matters was ignored by General Braddock (p. 251), that Forbes (whose 
campaign is given inadequate emphasis) was in 1758 only a colonel, and that he 
renamed Fort Duquesne Fort Pitt. 

In the treatment of the American Revolution, apart from the usual emphasis 
on George Rogers Clark, the upper Ohio Valley is virtually ignored. Consider- 
ing the importance of western Pennsylvania in the war such neglect is unfor- 
tunate. Had more attention been given to Pennsylvania the author would have 
avoided the error that Redstone is now known as Bedford (p. 311), which will 
amuse the children of Brownsville. Even in the special section on “Pennsyl- 
vania’s Part in the Revolution” (p. 337-354), western Pennsylvania is ignored, 
although much attention is given to incidental matters connected with the re- 
gion around Philadelphia. 

Western Pennsylvanians are much interested in the history of the Old 
Northwest. It is a disappointment, therefore, to find no mention of the Land 
Ordinance of 1785 and to note that its provision that a certain part of the land 
should be set aside for the support of public schools is improperly ascribed to the 
Northwest Ordinance of 1787, which in reality contained only a significant 
statement of sentiment in favor of public education. 

In the second volume the treatment of the Whiskey Insurrection is very brief 
and orthodox (p. 15); the rdle of western Pennsylvania in the War of 1812 is 
given no consideration; brief notice is given to westward travel by the Pennsyl- 
vania roads and the Ohio River (p. 119, 122); in the section on travel some at- 
tention is given to Pennsylvania highways, canals, and railroads. (p. 150-190) ; 
Pennsylvania in the Civil War receives consideration both in the general ac- 
count (p. 216-254) and in the last special unit on Pennsylvania (p. 382-432). 
In this last unit western Pennsylvania receives particular attention in the section 
on the “Industrial Development of Pennsylvania.” Places of historic interest in 
the state, arranged by counties in the appendixes of both volumes, furnish excel- 
lent suggestions for local guidance on historical trips. 
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A careful examination of these volumes reveals that in the organization of a 
modern pedagogical textbook in history two very likely shortcomings are a lack 
of good chronological perspective and a lack of accurate up-to-date historical 
scholarship. 


University of Pittsburgh ALFRED P, James 


The Election of 1868: The Democratic Effort to Regain Control. 
(Columbia University, Studies in History, Economics and Public 
Law, no. 392). By CHartes H. CoLeman, Ph.D., department of 
history, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charleston, Illinois. 
(New York, Columbia University Press, 1933. 407 p.) 


Tue subtitle is the definitive part of the title of this work. It is not a history 
of the presidential campaign of 1868, but almost entirely a study of the com- 
plexities of Democratic reorganization and party tactics in the first presidential 
election after the war. Almost one-half of the space is devoted to the candidates 
for the Democratic nomination, the convention, and the reaction of the country 
to the nominees. The author evidently believed that the selection of candidates 
was the most important task of the party. The reader is left quite uncertain as to 
why and how things happened as they did in the convention. If anything more 
than chance and the vagaries of human emotions determined the choice of Sey- 
mour it seems to be found in a combination of particular hostilities to other can- 
didates, the needs of the New York Democracy, and the prestige of the war 
governor of the Empire State, whose reluctance was almost forcibly overcome by 
his friends. The author apparently accepts as genuine the unwillingness of 
Horatio Seymour to be a candidate. The nomination of Francis P. Blair, Jr., for 
the vice presidency was also somewhat mysterious and apparently regarded by 
the author as unwise. The discussion of the platform is purely narrative with 
emphasis on the sections dealing with money and southern reconstruction. Dis- 
agreement within the party with regard to both the candidates and the plat- 
form receives major emphasis; within two weeks of the election there were 


considerable demands for a new ticket. 

The author concludes that “the victory of the Republicans was to have been 
expected, and that their victory was more pronounced because of the errors of 
their opponents.” The Republican advantages consisted in the prestige of vic- 
tory in war, superior organization, established control, larger financial resources, 
and the popularity of General Grant. According to the author the Democratic 
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nominations and the chief planks in the platform were all unwise. Hancock and 
Hendricks would have made a better showing but would not likely have de- 
feated Grant and Colfax; all the electoral votes of the conquered states would 
not have sufficed. As it was, Seymour and Blair got a majority of the total white 
vote of the country (p. 370). “Considering everything, the Democrats did re- 
markably well” (p. 377). 

The party was largely dominated by New York. Pennsylvania was an impor- 
tant factor but appears to have played an independent réle in the convention. 
The Pennsylvania delegation was instructed for Asa Packer and voted consist- 
ently for him until the fifteenth ballot, when it went to Hancock. For readers 
interested in the history of Pennsylvania the treatment here is hardly adequate. 

There are errors not a few, mostly typographical, but some are none the less 
egregious. There is a bibliography and an index. The reviewer would like a 
map and more tabulated statistics in the appendixes. The author has organized 
the data on the subject in a manner useful to the special student or the reader 
with an intense interest in political history in the narrow sense. The book was 
not written for the general reader. 


University of Pittsburgh WituiaM J. Martin 


William Turnbull, 1751-1822, with Some Account of Those Coming 
After. By ARcHIBALD Doucias TuRNBULL. (Privately printed 
[1933]. viii, 175 p. Illustrations and chart.) 


Tus book is a family history rather than a genealogy, and the first fifty 
pages, devoted to William Turnbull, relate largely to western Pennsylvania. 
Turnbull came from Scotland to Philadelphia about 1770 and quickly estab- 
lished himself as one of the leading merchants. At the close of the Revolution, 
in which he served in the quartermaster’s department, he formed a partnership 
known as Turnbull, Marmie and Company, which purchased Fort Pitt and 
with Major Isaac Craig and Colonel Stephen Bayard as agents undertook to 
establish various business enterprises in Pittsburgh and vicinity. These included 
a store at Old Redstone, a distillery at Pittsburgh, flour and saw mills, a boat 
yard, salt works on the Big Beaver, and the first iron furnace west of the moun- 
tains, erected on Jacob’s Creek in 1790. Apparently Turnbull removed to Pitts- 
burgh about 1790 and resided there until 1798, when he went back to Phila- 
delphia. The Craig Papers in the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh have been 


drawn upon for information about these enterprises and a number of letters are 
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published in full or in part, sometimes unfortunately without dates; but the ma- 
terial used was apparently too scanty to make possible the telling of a connected 
story. No use appears to have been made of the files of the Pittsburgh Gazette. 
Some information on conditions in western Pennsylvania near the close of the 
eighteenth century is given in letters written by the Reverend Charles Nisbet 
of Carlisle, Turnbull’s father-in-law. 

The remainder of the volume is also valuable and interesting, for several 
members of the family played important parts in American history, but has no 
special relation to western Pennsylvania. The book is attractively printed and 
bound and profusely illustrated, but contains no index. Some of the difficulties 
encountered by the author are indicated in the foreword, in which he tells of “a 
certain number of great-aunts, who ‘spent three whole afternoons beside an 
open fire, burning old papers’ in front of nieces and nephews too young or too 
indifferent to stop them.” He also states, however, that: “Through the more 
modern custom, followed by many other families, of presenting old letters and 
papers to libraries and historical societies, it has been possible to dig out a good 
deal.” There is a lesson here that cannot be too often repeated. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Soton J. Buck 


Ohio Indian Trails. By Frank N. Witcox (Cleveland, The Gates 
Press, 1933. 268 p. Illustrations. ) 


ANYONE who attempts to trace Indian trails undertakes an important but ar- 
duous task as Mr. Wilcox must have discovered when he set about laying the 
groundwork for Ohio Indian Trails. The painstaking research in libraries and 
the field investigations involved occupied his leisure time for six years, but the 
results more than justify the trouble and expense. The author’s appreciation of 
the beautiful in nature has made him see Ohio as it must have existed in Indian 
days and this has led to the scattering here and there of admirable gems of de- 
scription. It is to be doubted, in spite of this, if the general reader will find the 
content interesting, as it is essentially a catalogue of the trails with a listing of 
the important towns and the natural features on each trail. The excellent for- 
mat of the book will do a great deal to hold the reader, however, especially the 
numerous woodcuts executed by the author, which show a remarkable feeling 


for the spirit of the time. 
A number of the important Ohio trails began in Pennsylvania near Logstown 
or at the forks of the Ohio, for it was from these points that the traders began 
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their western journeys. The Mahoning Trail followed the Ohio, Big Beaver, 
and Mahoning rivers into Ohio where it connected with two important routes 
to the West. The Great Trail from Logstown was traversed by Bouquet and the 
soldiers of Fort Laurens. The Mingo Trail, crossing the Ohio at Mingo Bottom 
below Steubenville, was the course followed by Williamson and his men on the 
way to Gnadenhutten, and part way at least by Crawford on his fateful expedi- 
tion against the Indians. 

It is to be regretted that there is no citation of authorities, but perhaps this 
would have been too complicated to be practicable. At any rate this volume is 
a valuable reference work, one which paves the way for similar studies on other 
regions. The two maps might have been improved by making them larger and 
more detailed. As it is one has to refer continually to both a road map and a 
topographical map in order to follow the routes intelligently. The bibliography 
does not by any means exhaust the list of sources dealing with the subject and in 
fact can hardly cover the ones consulted in the preparation of the book. The two 
indexes might well have been thrown together and enlarged. Mention of a few 
minor slips might be in place. Marietta was founded in 1788, not in 1782 (p. 
28). Logstown was not on or at the mouth of the Big Beaver but several miles 
farther up the Ohio (p. 70, 83). Was Conrad Weiser ever a Moravian mission- 
ary? (p. 24). 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey Letanp D. BaLpwin 


Annals of the Penn Square. By J. BENNETT Noan. (Philadelphia, 
University of Pennsylvania Press, 1933. 106 p. Illustrations.) 


ProvocaTIvE scenes in the history of an old square in Reading, Pennsylvania, 
are presented in this book. The author describes the square, which was named 
by Thomas Penn in honor of his proprietor father, as it appeared when Reading 
was a part of the Pennsylvania frontier. The curtain is then lifted on a series of 
short acts representing various unrelated moments in the life of the town of 
Reading with the square as the central scene. The anecdotes do not, however, 
appear entirely disconnected; enough background is sketched in to place each 
one in its larger historical setting. The series opens with a picture of the settle- 
ment as it awaited attack by the French and Indians in the fall after Braddock’s 
defeat. Interesting to western Pennsylvanians, too, is a brief glimpse of Albert 
Gallatin in September, 1798, as he passed through Reading on his way from 
Pittsburgh to New York, and of his ill-mannered reception by the citizens. 
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Slight for purely historical purposes, for which it was not intended, the chief 
merit of this book is as an example of what can be done in the way of imbuing 
accurate historical incident with a modicum of charm and literary flavor. 


Western Pennsylvania Historical Survey EvisaBETH M. SELLERS 


The Log of the Betsy Ann, By FrepericK Way, Jr. (New York, 
Robert M. McBride & Company, 1933. xii, 293 p. Illustrations.) 


Ir aNYONE thinks that the romance of steamboating has not survived right 
up to our own day let him read this account of the experiences of young 
Captain Way, the proud and affectionate owner of a boat older than himself, 
during the years from 1925 to 1932 when he was fighting a losing battle for 
river business against well-heeled and unscrupulous rivals. There are mighty 
wrestlings with wind and current and ice, struggles with cantankerous engines, 
troubles with roustabouts, and piracy under the shadow of the Smithfield Street 
Bridge in Pittsburgh while unromantic folk hurried unseeing overhead. There 
is even a steamboat race, not with the contestants stripped for action, nor with 
a nigger hanging on the pop valve, but a race nevertheless in which the golden 
antlers changed owners. The photographic studies that open the book are 
masterpieces and have no small share in preserving this authentic page in the 
drama of American history. Let us only hope that it is not a last page, but that 
the rivers will come to life again and that Captain Way can once more tread 
his own deck, 


L. D. B. 















































SOCIETY AND SURVEY NOTES 


Two meetings of the society were held in Stevenson Hall of the Historical 
Building in January. At the first of these, on January 9, Dr. Charles E. Skin- 
ner, formerly with the Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing Company, 
read a paper on “Lighting the World’s Columbian Exposition,” and Professor 
James M. Miller of Waynesburg College read extracts from the manuscript 
memoirs of the Reverend George M. Scott, 1759-1848. At the meeting on 
January 30, Dr. Summerfield Baldwin, professor of history and politics in Seton 
Hill College, read a paper on “The Pennsylvania Argus: A Chapter in West- 
moreland County Political Journalism.” This was the annual meeting of the 
society: reports of the treasurer and director were presented, the trustees whose 
terms were expiring were reélected, and Mr. Joseph C. Trees was elected a 
trustee to fill a vacancy. 


A luncheon meeting of the society was held in the auditorium of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce of Pittsburgh on November 17. The purpose of the meeting 
was to develop an increased appreciation of the importance of western Pennsy]- 
vania history to the individual and to the community and to pave the way for 
making the society a more effective agency for conserving and making known 
the history of the region. Major Robert M. Ewing, president of the society, 
acted as toastmaster, and brief addresses were made by Dr. John W. Oliver of 
the University of Pittsburgh, James Gregg, Esq., president of the Westmore- 
land-Fayette Branch of the society, the Reverend Dr. J. J. Callahan, president 
of Duquesne University, the Honorable William N. McNair, mayor-elect of 
Pittsburgh, and the Honorable John S. Fisher, former governor of Pennsyl- 
vania. The director spoke briefly about plans for increasing the membership 
of the society. 


The society joined with the Chamber of Commerce of Pittsburgh in spon- 
soring a public luncheon on November 24 to celebrate the 175th anniversary 
of the founding of Pittsburgh. The Honorable David A. Reed, United States 
Senator from Pennsylvania, and Dr. Solon J. Buck, director of the society and 
the survey, were the speakers on this occasion. 


Seventy people were elected to active membership in the society at the two 
January meetings: Dr. Andrey Avinoff, Edith Bane, Ward Bonsall, Mrs. Albert 
P. Burchfield, Maurice J. Caldwell, Dr. Hugh G. Carruthers, Francis J. Ches- 
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terman, Dr. N. Andrew N. Cleven, George L. Collord, James E. Cowen, Wil- 
liam M. Duff, Dr. Cortlandt W. W. Elkin, Sara F. Ellis, Emily S. Evans, John 
M. Fetherston, Mrs. William N. Frew, J. William Goody, Mrs. Martha K. 
Hobson, Dr. Roscoe M. Ihrig, Mrs. Stewart Johnston, Mrs. James I. Kay, 
Elizabeth Keenan, Samuel R. Kelly, Mrs. Samuel R. Kelly, William C. King, 
Jr., Mrs. George W. McKee, Mrs. Wharton McKnight, Mrs. Jessie L. Mayo, 
Luella P. Meloy, Dr. John A. Njetz, John H. Nicholson, Paul W. Pinkerton, 
Charles R. Rall, Andrew W. Robertson, Timothy F. Ryan, C. Bernard Shea, 
Mrs. Joseph B. Shea, Mrs. Winfield K. Shiras, Mrs. Robert R. Singer, Mrs. 
W. Henry Singer, Dr. Charles E. Skinner, Roscoe H. Smith, Judge Sara M. 
Soffel, Charles M. Stotz, Joseph C. Trees, Paul J. Urquhart, Dr. Henry V. 
Walls, George Wittmer, Jr., Mary B. Wolff, Mrs. John Woodwell, Curtis M. 
Yohe, and Mrs. Lemuel W. Young, of Pittsburgh; David B. Campbell of Can- 
onsburg; Clara C. Barton and Dr. Oliver W. Elsbree of Erie; Robert W. Gil- 
lespie, William M. Johnson, and Edwin S. Templeton of Greenville; James 
Gregg of Greensburg; Ethel A. Belden and E. E. Lewis of Indiana; Daniel 
L. Maher of Leechburg; John E. Brown and Charles T. Littell of McDonald; 
John S. Mack and Helen B. Stuckslager of McKeesport; John M. Tate, Jr., 
of Sewickley; Mrs. William C. Robinson of Sewickley Heights; Mrs. H. G. 
Taylor of Wildwood; and Dr. Alexander Blair Thaw of Washington, D.C. 
Messrs. Collord, Nicholson, Robertson, Shea, and Urquhart and Mmes. Frew 
and Young have been enrolled as sustaining members. 


The society lost six members by death during the quarter ending December 
31, 1933: Colonel Richard H. Hawkins, October 14; William McConway, Jr., 
October 16; Wickliffe C. Lyne, November 8; Richard B. Mellon, December 
1; William G. Lytle, Jr., December 20; and Stewart Johnston, December 29. 
All were residents of Pittsburgh. The deaths of Mrs. William J. Askin of Pitts- 
burgh, July 24, and of John Nixon of Bellevue, September 17, have not pre- 
viously been reported in the magazine. 


The collections of the society were extensively drawn upon for a number of 
downtown exhibits commemorative of the 175th anniversary of the founding 
of Pittsburgh upon the fall of Fort Duquesne, November 25, 1758. Over two 
hundred museum objects, including old furniture, clocks, lithographs, paint- 
ings, and daguerreotypes, were loaned to McCreery & Company, November 
21-30, for window and interior exhibits installed both as special local anniver- 
sary features and as parts of a store-wide “Century of Progress Exhibit” reflect- 
ing the recent Chicago world’s fair and Pittsburgh’s part in it. Smaller collec- 


tions of museum objects, documents, and other materials appropriate to the local 
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anniversary were loaned for display in the windows of the Rosenbaum Com- 
pany and the Farmers Deposit National Bank. 


Special exhibits arranged for meetings of the society included small groups 
of portraits, documents, and other materials relating to Matthew Stanley Quay 
and the late Benjamin Thaw displayed at the meeting of October 24, and a 
comprehensive exhibit of selected items from the manuscript, map, newspaper, 
and picture collections of the society, together with copies of its publications, 
shown at the anniversary luncheon held by the Pittsburgh Chamber of Com- 
merce and the society on November 24. 


Two large student-teacher groups have availed themselves of the facilities 
for visual education in local history afforded by the society’s museum, the first 
a group of eighty-four eighth grade pupils from Natrona Heights who spent 
several hours in the museum on October 27, and the second a history class 
of twenty-six from Avalon Junior High School who viewed the exhibits on 
November 15. 


In order that the effort to build up the membership and support of the so- 
ciety may be carried on more effectively and continuously provision has been 
made for a membership secretary, and Mr. Ralph C. Edgar of Wilkinsburg has 
been appointed to the position. 


The director has been elected vice president of the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science and chairman of section L (historical and philo- 
logical sciences). A meeting of the association will be held in Pittsburgh, De- 
cember 27, 1934, to January 3, 1935, and plans are under consideration for a 
session of section L devoted to the history of scientific and technological devel- 


opments in western Pennsylvania. 


The director attended a special meeting of the Pennsylvania Federation of 
Historical Societies at Williamsport on October 13 and a meeting of the So- 
ciety for Pennsylvania Archzology at Athens on October 14. He read a paper 
at the meeting of the American Antiquarian Society in Worcester, Massachu- 
setts, on October 18, spoke under the auspices of the Pennsylvania State So- 
ciety, Daughters of the American Revolution, on “What is Pittsburgh” over 
radio station KDKA on December 1, and gave a public lecture under the aus- 
pices of the Carnegie Institute of Technology on “Pittsburgh in the Nation’s 
History” on December 12. 


An article by Dr. Russell J. Ferguson, research associate of the survey, on 
“The Place of the Physician in Social History” is published in the Bulletin of 
the Allegheny County Medical Society for August, 1933. On October 7 Dr. 
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Ferguson gave the principal address on the historical program at the seventy- 


fifth anniversary celebration of the Union United Presbyterian Church of 
Washington Township, Westmoreland County. 


“Our Past—A Guide to Our Future” is the title of an article on the char- 
acter and significance of the work of the society and the survey by Leland D. 
Baldwin, librarian of the society and research assistant on the staff of the survey, 
which is published in the Pittsburgh Record for November-December. The 
Record is now the “Alumni Magazine of the University of Pittsburgh.” 


An article entitled “The History of Business—A Business of History” by 
Alston G. Field, fellow of the survey, is published in Greater Pittsburgh for 
November. In it Mr. Field stresses the importance of preserving business rec- 
ords for historical purposes. 


ADDITIONS TO COLLECTIONS 


A large quantity of office records, correspondence, and miscellaneous papers 
of the James Rees and Sons Company, boat builders of other days, recently re- 
ceived through Mr. Thomas M. Rees, jr., secretary of the company and grand- 
son of the founder, forms an important addition to the society’s files of business 
records. The collection, which covers the years from 1856 to 1931, includes 
175 bound volumes, at least twenty thousand pieces of correspondence, several 
thousand steamer papers, and a mass of bills, receipts, and canceled checks. The 
bound volumes vary from well-kept financial records and time books to tempo- 
rary petty cash books, day books, and drawing books. Of particular interest are 
several books of the Parkersburg and Ohio Transportation Company (1873- 
1891) and of the United States and Nicaragua Company (1903-1913), in 
both of which companies members of the Rees family held important interests. 
Mr. Rees has also presented a number of pictures of boats and boat engines 
built by the company, an incomplete file of the Waterways Journal from 1917 
to 1931, and several copies of the issue of the Ohio River and Inland Water- 
ways Magazine for August, 1921, which contains an article on James Rees by 


Mrs. S. Kussart. 


About fifty day books, account books, and records of invoices of stores of 
various types at Laughlintown, Ligonier, and Stoyestown, kept during the 
period 1827-73, have been added to the society’s collection of papers of the 
late Charles L. Armor of Laughlintown by the Westmoreland-Fayette Branch, 
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where they were originally deposited. Accompanying these records of local 
businesses and professions are two large ledgers containing records of justices 
of the peace in Ligonier Township from 1828 to 1879; a small group of papers 
relating to the settling of estates; and some miscellaneous papers, including 
promisory notes, newspaper clippings, and an account of tolls on two turnpike 
roads in 1848-54. Other interesting papers accumulated by Mr. Armor have 
been turned over to the society by his family. Among these are several addi- 
tional day books, ranging in date from 1820 to 1866; a group of papers and 
documents relating to affairs of Westmoreland County and to residents of the 
Ligonier Valley of 1819-75; two ledgers containing “Historical Notes of 
Laughlintown” by Mr. Armor; and some old school essays and notebooks. 


Over three hundred documents relating to Westmoreland County during the 
period 1769-1875, including election records, lists of voters in the townships 
and boroughs, constable reports, oaths of county officials, and a group of legal 
papers, such as county deeds, statements of debts, and approvals of appoint- 
ments, are the gift of Mr. Jacob Detar of Greensburg, who salvaged them when 
the present Greensburg courthouse was first occupied in 1906. 


A valuable collection of about 750 letters, nearly all of which were written 
during the years from 1850 to 1870 to John Covode, congressman from West- 
moreland County, has been received from Mr. Thomas Mellon II. The letters 
are for the most part from political and business associates and form a source of 
considerable importance to the political student of the period. Among the 
writers are noted the names of such men as James G. Blaine, Benjamin F. 
Wade, John W. Geary, James R. Porter, Samuel A. Purviance, and J. R. Doo- 
little. Of special interest among the business letters are half a dozen from Her- 
mann Haupt and about the same number from J. Edgar Thomson, relating to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, and three letters from William Larimer, Jr., con- 
cerning the Platte Valley Railroad Company. A few circulars and pamphlets, 
some of which contain Covode’s speeches in Congress, and single issues of news- 
papers are also included in the group. 


Agreements concerning property holdings and papers relating to land sur- 


veys, chiefly in Allegheny County, from 1775 to 1869, are included in a group 
of business papers of William Shaw, early settler of Versailles Township, and of 
his son, David Shaw, presented by Miss M. Cornelia Shaw of Sewickley. 


From the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has come the gift of two bound 
ledgers, one a minute book and the other a roll of members, of the association 
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of Old Residents of Pittsburgh and Western Pennsylvania, a forerunner of the 
present Historical Society of Western Pennsylvania. The printed pamphlet con- 
taining a synopsis of the proceedings of the historical society during the first 
five years, recently received from Mr. Charles W. Dahlinger (See ante, 
16: 299), is taken from the minute book but does not include all the interest- 
ing material therein presented. From April 10, 1879, to March 13, 1884, the 
secretary, William M. Gormly, carefully transcribed the minutes of the meet- 
ings and recorded interesting historical discussions among the members. Under 
the recurrent heading “Memoranda,” besides outlining many of the interesting 
papers read at the meetings, he recounted from his own memory various events 
in the life of Pittsburgh, such as the great fire of 1845 and the railroad riots 
of 1877, and wrote down the recollections and reminiscences of “old residents,” 
including communications from former residents who had moved to other local- 
ities. Lists furnished by members of sheriffs and postmasters for various periods 
occur occasionally, and several sections of “Memoranda” are devoted to notes 
on the events of the year or season just passed. On the fly-leaf is a pencil draw- 
ing and plan of the old courthouse and market house on Market Street. 


“Presbyterianism as a Social Institution on the Western Pennsylvania Fron- 
tier” is the title of a seminar paper presented to the society by the author, 
Mrs. Kathryn MacDonald Hartman, a graduate student in the University of 
Pittsburgh. 


A photostatic copy of a genealogical record made in 1801 by Captain John 
Wilkins, a Revolutionary officer and the father of the Honorable William Wil- 
kins, and a typed copy of a family record taken from the Bible of his son, 
General John Wilkins, have been presented by Mr. Sanford A. Moss of Lynn, 
Massachusetts. 


Interesting newspaper clippings about the mammoth election parade staged 
by the Republican party on October 31, 1896, in Pittsburgh have been pre- 
sented by General Albert J. Logan, who was grand marshal of the parade. 


A scrapbook containing the various parts of “Pioneer Life in the Alleghen- 
ies,” published in the Religious Telescope of Dayton, Ohio, about 1893 has 
recently been acquired by the society. The author, Isaiah Lafayette Kephart 
(1832-1908), was one of the well-known trio of brothers who flourished in 
the latter part of the last century as ministers and educators in the Church of 
the United Brethren. These articles present a vivid and accurate account of 
life in Clearfield County from about 1830 to 1860. The author wrote from 
experience and his reminiscences of rafting days on the Susquehanna are of 
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especial value. Part of the section on rafting was published in James Mitchell, 
Lumbering and Rafting (1929? ), where it is erroneously attributed to Cyrus 
Kephart, a brother of the author. 


Seventeen bound volumes of the Westmoreland Democrat (Greensburg), 
covering the years from 1866 to 1905, have been received as a loan from Mrs. 


V. H. Peterson of Chevy Chase, Washington, D.C. 


Information on the Thorpe family of Fayette County and the Cunningham 
family of Somerset County is included in a Genealogy of Some Early Families 
in Grant and Pleasant Districts, Preston County, West Virginia (1933. 233 p-), 
which has been presented by the author, Edward Thorp King. Part of the book 


is devoted to records taken from church registers, old Bibles, and cemeteries. 


From the Carnegie Library of Pittsburgh has come the gift of eleven volumes 
of the library’s Classified Catalogue, published from 1907 to 1926, and of elev- 
en volumes of its Monthly Bulletin for the years 1917 to 1928. 


The first sixteen volumes of the Pudlications of the Ohio Archzological and 
Historical Society for the years from 1887 to 1907 have been acquired by pur- 


chase and fourteen other volumes have been received from the society. Among 
other books added to the library by purchase during the last quarter are The 
Mound-Builders by Henry C. Shetrone (New York, 1931); West Virginia 
History and Government Told by Contemporaries, edited by I. F. Boughter 
and J. W. Pence (Fairmont, W. Va., c1928); The Life of Elbert H. Gary; 
the Story of Steel (New York, 1925) and The History of the Standard Oil 
Company (New York, 1925), by Ida M. Tarbell; British Colonial Policy, 
1754-1765, by George L. Beer (New York, 1933); Old Redstone by Joseph 
Smith (Philadelphia, 1854); The Scotch-Irish in America by John W. Dins- 
more (Chicago, c1906); A View of the United States of America by Tench 
Coxe, an economic study published in Philadelphia in 1794; and thirteen 
volumes of the Journals of the Continental Congress, 1774-1789 (Washington, 
1904-12). 

By exchange with the University of Western Ontario the society has ac- 
quired a History of the Presbyterian Church in the United States by E. H. 
Gillett (Philadelphia, c1864), and A Visit to the United States in 1841 by 
Joseph Sturge (London, 1842). 


An interesting pictorial map of General John Sullivan’s Indian expedition 
of 1779, published at Harrisburg in 1929, has been received from the Penn- 
svlvania Historical Commission. Among other maps recently acquired by the 
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society are an early map of Pennsylvania engraved by G. W. Boynton (c1838) ; 
Barnes's Railroad, Canal & County Map of Pennsylvania, New Jersey & Ad- 
joining States (Philadelphia, 1867); and a chart of the Telegraph Stations in 
the United States, the Canadas & Nova Scotia (Pittsburgh, c1853), with a 
table of tariff rates “by the National Telegraph Lines, from Pittsburgh, Pa. 
to all Parts of the United States and the Canadas,” received from Mr. Thomas 
A. Mellon. 


A tollgate receipt issued to John Workman on April 6, 1838, permitting 
foot passage over the Allegheny Bridge in Pittsburgh is the gift of Mrs. L. C. 
Lustenberger. 

A silver and crystal epergne raffled off at the Sanitary Fair lottery held in 
Pittsburgh in May, 1864, has been received from Mrs. Sumner B. Ely, and a 
wedgewood bone dish used by a Pittsburgh family about 1890 has been pre- 
sented by Miss Marian Silveus. 

A small quantity of flax spun by the Brand family of Somerset County and 
two flax hackles, once the property of William Coleman, an early settler in the 
county, have been presented by Dr. E. C. Saylor of Berlin, Pennsylvania. 

Two shells and two balls found near the grave of Jumonville, a pencil found 
on the sidewalk in Johnstown after the flood in 1889, four toys rescued from 
a toyshop after the Chicago fire of 1871, and a fragment of the bell that rang 
the alarm for the fire have been added to the museum collections by Captain 
John H. Niebaum of the Pittsburgh Washington Infantry. 


Among the museum objects recently deposited with the society are replicas 


of an old Indian pipe and a piece of pottery unearthed by an excavating party 


under Mr. Donald H. Cadzow at Safe Harbor; an old pistol; and two match 
cases, one of antique silver and the other made from a fragment of historic 
cannon at the Pittsburgh Arsenal, all loaned by Mrs. William H. Stevenson; a 
silver snuffbox lost at the Battle of the Wilderness during the Civil War and 
later restored to its owner, loaned by Mrs. James B. Phillips; a collection of 
early lighting devices comprising lamps and iron crusies, loaned by Miss Ilka M. 
Stotler; and three deeds conveying land in Lancaster and Chester counties in 
the years 1768, 1785, and 1805, loaned by Mrs. Steacy E. Webster. 


Among the pictures recently received by the society are two oil portraits, 
painted about 1835, of Mr. and Mrs. William Penn Baum, members of a 
pioneer Pittsburgh family, from Mr. and Mrs, William Penn Baum, Jr., and a 
photographic reproduction of a portrait of Mrs. James Wilkinson, wife of Gen- 
eral Wilkinson, from Mrs. Elvert M. Davis of Philadelphia. 





NEWS AND COMMENT 


At the annual meeting of the American Historical Association at Urbana, Il- 
linois, December 27-29, there were held, among others, sessions or conferences 
on the “Economic and Social Basis of Republicanism in the Old Northwest, 
1850-1860”; “The Advance of Civilization into the Middle West”; “Legal 
Records and American History”; “Immigrant Groups in American History” ; 
“Economic Depressions and Recoveries”; “Agriculture in the Middle West”; 


».r 


and “Industrialism.”” There were also conferences of archivists and of state and 


local historical societies. 


The fourteenth annual meeting of the American Catholic Historical Associa- 
tion was held concurrently with a meeting of the American Catholic Philo- 
sophical Association at the Hotel William Penn, Pittsburgh, on December 28 
and 29, 1933. The general subject of the meeting was “The Catholic Philos- 
ophy of History.” 

An “Historical American Buildings Survey” has been set up as a Civil Works 
Administration project in the office of national parks, buildings, and reserva- 
tions of the United States Department of the Interior for the purpose of mak- 
ing measured drawings and records of structures of all types erected in the 
United States down to about 1860. In western Pennsylvania the project is be- 
ing developed as an extension of work already done by the Western Pennsyl- 
vania Architectural Survey (see amte, 16:71) and Mr. Charles M. Stotz is the 
director of both activities. 


An article on the “Importance of Preserving Historical Records for Agricul- 
tural Research,” by Everett E. Edwards, is published in the December number 
of Agricultural Library Notes, a monthly issued by the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture Library. In it Dr. Edwards includes a survey of the activi- 
ties and accomplishments in this field of various agencies throughout the country. 


Interesting to western Pennsylvanians is an article entitled the “Early His- 
tory of Petroleum in North America” by Carey Croneis in the August issue of 
the Scientific Monthly. The story of the development of modern methods of oil 
drilling is followed by a discussion of the early pioneers in the industry, impor- 
tant among whom were “Colonel” E. L. Drake, whose “Drake’s Folly” well 
began the great boom on the banks of the Allegheny, Samuel A. Kier of Pitts- 
burgh, whose label on a bottle of medicinal oil “started an industry,” and 
George H. Bissell, who founded a fortune on “Pennsylvania Rock Oil.” 
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In an article entitled “A Great Party which might have been born in Phila- 
delphia,” in the Pennsyloania Magazine of History and Biography for October, 
Dr. Roy F. Nichols tells the story of the national convention held in Philadel- 
phia in August, 1866, for the purpose of organizing a Union party to support 
President Johnson and his reconstruction policy. Among the leaders in the 
movement were Senator Edgar Cowan of Greensburg and William F. Johnson 
of Pittsburgh, the last Whig governor of Pennsylvania. 


An article on “Interrelations between the Fur Trade of Canada and the 
United States,” by Harold A. Innis, is published in the Mississippi Valley His- 
torical Review for December. 


Interesting recollections of frontier life in Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Ken- 
tucky are told in “A Daughter of the McGuffeys—Fragments from the Early 
Life of Anna McGuffey Morrill (1845-1924),” edited by Alice Morrill Rug- 
gles and published in the July, 1933, issue of the Ohio Archeological and His- 
torical Quarterly. The writer tells of the migration of her great-grandparents 
from York County to Washington County and of the adventures on the Penn- 
sylvania and Virginia frontiers of her grandfather, Alexander McGuffey, who 
acted as an Indian scout for General St. Clair in 1792 and for General Wayne 
in 1793. The author’s uncle and father, William Holmes McGuffey and 
Alexander Hamilton McGuffey, compilers of the famous McGuffey readers, 
were brought up on the Ohio frontier in Trumbull County. Equally inter- 
esting are the glimpses of the lives of Anna McGuffey’s maternal ancestors, 
Isaac and Elizabeth Drake, who, with their family, crossed the Allegheny 
Mountains in 1788 and settled at Mayslick, Kentucky. The October num- 
ber of the Quarterly contains an article on “The Puritanic Influence in the 
Northwest Territory, 1788-1803,” in which the author, Winifred B. Lang- 
horst, considers the influence of Scotch-Irish Presbyterians from Pennsylvania 
on territorial life in Ohio. 


In an article on “Pioneer Kentucky in Its Ethnological Aspect” in the Reg- 
ister of the Kentucky State Historical Society for October, Samuel M. Wilson 
discusses the racial backgrounds of Kentucky’s population and emphasizes the 
contributions of Maryland and Pennsylvania, including western Pennsylvania, 
to its civilization and culture. 


One of the most important efforts ever made in Pennsylvania for the discov- 
ery, conservation, and making available of historical material is the historical 
survey undertaken by the Pennsylvania State Library as a Civil Works Adminis- 
tration project. Several hundred workers supplied by the federal government 
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and directed by Dr. Curtis W. Garrison, archivist of the library, are making in- 
ventories of state, county, and municipal archives, non-archival manuscripts in 


depositories and in private hands, business and organization records, newspaper 
files, and maps throughout the state. 


The first number of Pennsylvania History, the official organ of the new 
Pennsylvania Historical Association, appeared in January with the imprint of 
the University of Pennsylvania Press. It contains an address by Dr. Dixon Ryan 
Fox of Columbia University, in which the functions of a state historical associa- 
tion are discussed, and much good advice drawn from his experience as president 
of the New York State Historical Association is given; a paper on “Early Labor 
Troubles in the Schuylkill Anthracite District” by William A. Itter; an inven- 
tory of “Research Projects in Pennsylvania History” by Paul W. Gates; “A 
Brief Bibliography of Pennsylvania History for High School Teachers” by 
Wayland F. Dunaway; a statement concerning “Recent Accessions of Various 
Depositories” by Curtis W. Garrison; and book reviews, news, and comment. 
The bibliographical material will be very useful to teachers and students and 
the general reader will find much of interest in the magazine. It is sent free to 
all members of the association, and membership may be obtained by making ap- 
plication and sending two dollars for annual dues to Miss Frances Dorrance, 69 
South Franklin Street, Wilkes-Barre. 


The second annual meeting of the Pennsylvania Historical Association will 
be held in Harrisburg on Friday and Saturday, May 4 and 5. Professor Asa E. 
Martin of State College is chairman of the program committee. 


The Year Book of the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies for 
1932 (77 p.) contains the minutes of the meeting on January 19, 1933, reports 
of committees, and reports of the activities and publications of the constituent 
societies. Of special value is the report of the committee on bibliography listing 
works of Pennsylvania interest published in 1932. 


The Pennsylvania Historical Commission has rendered a valuable service in 
publishing, as its Bulletin no. 2, Pennsylvania Bibliography—Articles Published 
by Societies Belonging to the Pennsylvania Federation of Historical Societies 
(Harrisburg, 1933. 102 p.). The articles are listed alphabetically under the 
key words of the titles and under a few general headings such as account books, 
churches, diaries, journals, orderly books, and schools. 


A useful “Selected Bibliography of Secondary Works on Pennsylvania,” com- 
piled by Arthur C. Bining, is published in Pennsylvania Library Notes for Oc- 
tober. The books are listed alphabetically without comment under a number of 
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heads such as agriculture, description, and history (general), and a section is 
devoted to county histories arranged by counties. 


Under the heading “Good Material in Local History,” coéperation between 


local historical societies and schools is urged in the December-January number 
of the Public Educational Bulletin, issued by the Pennsylvania Department of 


Public Instruction, It is suggested that the societies supply speakers and make 
historical materials available to the schools and that the schools assist in collect- 
_ing materials for preservation by the societies. 


A series of articles on the history of Pennsylvania by C. M. Bomberger has 
recently appeared in the Jeannette Weekly News-Dispatch. It is entitled 
“Twelfth Colony Plus” and is illustrated with reproductions of old maps. The 
essays published from October 21 to December 30 are concerned with various 
phases of the history of the state including the Virginia~Pennsylvania boundary 
controversy, the story of Westmoreland County and the Connecticut county of 
the same name established by the Susquehanna Company in what is now north- 
eastern Pennsylvania, the history of the Erie “Triangle,” the exploits of the 
Pennsylvania rangers west of the Alleghenies, and the events in western Penn- 
sylvania during the Revolution, including the burning of Hannastown and the 
activities of General Arthur St. Clair. 


A “Genealogical Map of the Counties” of Pennsylvania, on which the evolu- 
tion of the present counties is traced by means of arrows and Indian land ses- 
sions are indicated by colors, has been issued by the state department of inter- 
nal affairs under the direction of Secretary Philip H. Dewey. Small insets de- 
pict the county boundaries in various years, and legends record in chronological 
order the dates and terms of Indian treaties and purchases and the dates of the 


organization of each county. 


The fifth annual history conference at the University of Pittsburgh, to be 
held on March 17, will have as its general theme, “The Larger Concept of 


” and as its guest speaker, Dr. Carl Wittke, professor of his- 


American History, 
tory in Ohio State University. Copies of the program may be obtained from 
Mr. C. Stanton Belfour, assistant director of the extension division of the uni- 


versity. 


Professor Alfred P. James is scheduled to give a course on the history of 
western Pennsylvania in the 1934 summer session of the University of Pitts- 
burgh. A course on the geology of Pennsylvania will be given by Professor 
Richard E. Sherrill and one on the government of Pennsylvania by Professor 
James C. Charlesworth. 
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Volume 9 of Abstracts of Theses, Researches in Progress, and Bibliography 
of Publication, issued by the graduate school of the University of Pittsburgh 
(671 p.), includes abstracts of all theses accepted by the university in 1933. 
Among the master’s theses of western Pennsylvania interest not hitherto noted 
are the following: “History of Industrial Education in the Pittsburgh Public 
School System,” by Chester L. Sterling; ““The Rise of the School District in the 
State of Pennsylvania,” by J. Solon Wilson; “The Early Churches of Mercer 
County (1799-1811),” by Jennie F. Coulter; “Benjamin Franklin and the 
Frontier,” by William deB. Duncan; “Financial and Industrial Aspects of the 
Panic of 1837 in Pittsburgh,” by H. Elizabeth Kline; “The Liberal Republi- 
can Movement in Pennsylvania with Emphasis on Western Pennsylvania,” by 
Nellie Norkus; and “The Distribution of Negro Population in the City of 
Pittsburgh, 1910-1930,” by Alonzo G. Moron. Among doctors’ theses listed in 
the same volume as in preparation is “Presbyterianism in Pittsburgh before 
1850,” by W. W. McKinney. 


The Pittsburgh mayoralty campaigns of 1903, 1906, 1913, 1917, and 
1929 are reviewed in a series of five articles on “Famous Mayoralty Battles” 
by Kermit McFarland, published daily in the Pittsburgh Press from October 
30 to November 3. In another series entitled “Pittsburgh in a Pinch,” pub- 
lished in the Press from November 13 to November 17, Ruth Ayers presents 


graphic stories of crises in the history of Pittsburgh. The events covered are the 
great fire of 1845, the preparation of the city against attack by confederate 
troops in 1863, the cholera epidemics of 1849 and 1854, the Butcher’s Run 
flood of 1874, and the strike riots of 1877. Throughout October, November, 
and December the series entitled “Your Neighbors,” by Kay Ryall, was con- 
tinued in the Sunday edition of the Press with sketches of the history of Mon- 
aca, the Fox Chapel district, Burgettstown, Ingram, Mt. Oliver, Frankfort 
Springs, New Brighton, Zelienople, Jeannette, Irwin, Bakerstown, Harmony, 


and Midway. 


An article entitled “Fifty Years of Business Activity in the Pittsburgh Dis- 
trict,” by Wilbert G. Fritz, in the Pittsburgh Business Review for October is 
a valuable contribution to the economic history of the region. It includes a chart 
showing the rise and fall of business activity by months from January, 1884, to 
September, 1933, inclusive, from which it appears that the principal periods of 
depression were 1884-86, 1893-98, 1903-04, 1908-09, 1914-15, 1921-22, 
and 1930 to date. A study of the “Monthly Production of Pig Iron in the 
Pittsburgh District, 1884-1933,” by Mr. Fritz is published in the November 


issue of the Review. Detailed charts and statistical tables are included. 
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The early history of Pittsburgh is sketched briefly in “Pittsburgh’s 175th 
Anniversary,” by Kay Barr in Greater Pittsburgh for November. The same is- 
sue contains an interesting account of “Pittsburgh’s Lost Industries” by Bea- 


trice C. Meitlein. 


An illustrated pamphlet, The Third Presbyterian Church of Pittsburgh, Pa. 
A Century’s History, 1833-1933 (50 p.), containing interesting data on the 
history of the church, has been published to commemorate the centennial anni- 
versary of its founding. 


The ninth number of the Foster Hall Bulletin, issued in November, contains 
articles and items of interest on Stephen C. Foster and is illustrated with fac- 
similes of pages from his published songs and of original Foster manuscripts. In- 
cluded is a reproduction of an ambrotype of Foster in the Foster Hall collection. 


An interesting feature of the meeting of the Erie County Historical Society 
on December 21 was the presentation, by means of slides of historical sites, of 
“an illustrated pilgrimage” through Erie County and northwestern Pennsyl- 


vania. 


“The Bassenheim Furnace” is the title of a brief illustrated article by H. E. 
White, ceramics engineer of the Lava Crucible Company of Pittsburgh, in 
Metals & Alloys for June, 1933. In it Mr. White tells not only about this fur- 
nace, which was started in Beaver County a few miles from Zelienople in 1814, 
and its founder, Dr. Dittmar Basse, but also about other early furnaces in west- 
ern Pennsylvania and the processes by which they were operated. The article 
has also been issued as a reprint under the caption, Metals & Alloys Historical 


Series. 








